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Author's  Preface. 

CORRESPONDENTS  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
need  of  a  set  of  short  apologetical  books  specially  written 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  country,  beginning 
with  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
importance  of  religion,  for  those  who  are  destitute  of 
such  beliefs  ;  another  of  the  series  to  deal  with  the 
truth  of  revelation,  and  the  general  claims  of  Christian 
ity  ;  a  third  section  to  prove,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
only  one  true  one,  etc.  Literature  treating  of  these 
themes  certainly  exists  ;  but  for  the  most  part  Catholic 
apologetical  writings  handle  the  whole  subject  with 
only  Protestant  objections  in  view,  and  such  writings 
are  entirely  unsuitable  for  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
Christianity  and  who  have,  some  of  them  at  least,  the 
crudest  and  most  erroneous  notions  even  about  the  root- 
ideas  of  religion  at  all. 

The  want  has  long  been  felt  not  only  for  booklets  of 
this  sort  for  outside  readers,  but  also  for  something 
in  the  way  of  a  text  book  for  use  in  our  Catholic  schools 
— something  which  would  fortify  the  Catholic  layman 
in  his  tender  years  against  the  unbelief  and  errors 
which  surround  him,  and  furnish  his  mind  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  his  own  belief  as  well  as  a  solution  to  the 
various  difficulties  which  are  raised  against  it.  Such  a 
work  would  not  be  precisely  a  text- book  of  moral 
education,  though  that  is  also  badly  needed.  It  would 
be  a  course  of  religious  apologetics  such  as  might 
supersede  the  catechism  in  the  highest  classes,  or  be 
added  to  it. 

Our  plan  is  not  now  to  write  the  school  text-book 
which  is  in  demand,  but  to  work  out  the  subject  in  a 
free  literary  way  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 
Later  on  it  will  be  easy  to  summarise  this  into  the  form 


of  a  school  text-book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boys, 
while  the  teacher  will  be  aidedjn  his  expositions  by  the 
more  discursive  series. 

The  general  scheme  is  clear.  The  first  portion,  now  ap 
pearing,  is  complete  in  itself.  It  deals  with  the  existence 
of  God,  his  chief  attributes,  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul  and  its  final  destiny,  the  relations  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  soul  and  God,  and  the  necessity  of 
religious  worship  and  moral  service.  What  particular 
form  of  religions  worship  and  moral  service  ought  to  be 
adopted,  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  following 
numbers  of  the  series,  still  to  be  written. 

A  work  of  the  nature  now  undertaken  will,  I  venture 
to  think,  be  of  service  not  only  as  a  means  of  bringing 
unbelievers  to  a  recognition  of  the  truth,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  confirming  and  strengthening  those  w^ho 
already  believe  but  are  subject  to  the  insidious  encroach 
ments  of  doubt.  We  can  even  go  further,  and  claim 
that  the  present  series  will  be  of  use  even  to  those  whose 
belief  forms  so  intimate  a  part  of  their  life  that  it  is 
unassailable  by  doubt.  For  it  will  enable  them  to 
realise  more  fully  the  meaning  of  what  they  believe, 
and  will  even  amplify  their  intellectual  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  man,  and  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  two — thus  giving  them  a  clear  basis  of 
principle  by  which  they  can  understand  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  life,  the  meaning  of  religion,  and  the 
meaning  of  human  destiny. 

ERNEST  R.  HULL,  S.  J. 
Feb.  28th,  1914. 
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GOD,  MAN  AND  RELIGION. 

PART  I. 
EXTERNAL  SOURCES  OF  RELIGION. 

SOME  belief  in  God  and  religion  has  always  been  so 
universal  among  mankind  as  to  give  rise  to  the  saying 
that  "  man  is  essentially  a  religious  animal."  This 
belief  is  found  so  consistently  at  all  times  and  in 
nil  places  that  it  may  be  called  an  absolutely  constant 
factor  in  the  history  of  the  race.  But  this  proposition 
is  true  only  if  \ve  take  both  the  terms  "  God  "  and  "  re 
ligion  "  in  a  minimal  sense,  and  not  in  the  full  meaning 
of  a  highly  developed  theology.  What  we  find  univer 
sal  is  the  conviction  that  this  material  world  and  its 
material  forces  are  not  the  whole  of  reality  ;  that  there 
lies  at  the  back  of  it  some  sort  of  mysterious,  unseen 
yet  real  spirit-being,  who  is  the  source  or  at  least  the 
controller  and  director  of  nature's  activities  ;  who 
looks  down  from  a  higher  plane  on  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  takes  some  interest  and  practical  part  therein  ;  that 
it  is  the  business  of  man  to  reckon  with  this  mysterious 
spirit-being,  to  acknowledge  its  reality  and  power,  and 
to  enter  into  some  relation  with  it  by  means  of  prayer 
and  ritual  worship. 

The  way  in  which  this  unseen  spirit-being  has  been 
pictured  is  so  various  as  to  be  perplexing.  Some 
times  it  is  conceived  as  one,  sometimes  as  many.  If 
as  many,  these  many  are  sometimes  regarded'  as  a 
kind  of  syndicate,  or  a  collection  of  co-ordinate  or 
independent  rulers  of  the  various  parts  of  nature  ;  but 
more  generally  some  kind  of  subordination  is  believed  to 
exist  among  them,  so  that  one  ranks  as  supreme  over  the 
rest.  In  some  cases  this  one  supreme  being  is  viewed 
as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  in 
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other  cases  he  lies  so  remote  from  the  world  as  to 
have  only  indirect  connection  with  it  through  inferior 
deities — if  indeed  he  is  not  too  sublime  to  have  any 
active  connection  at  all.  Sometimes  in  consequence  we 
find  the  one  supreme  being  actively  worshipped,  while  in 
other  cases  he  is  regarded  with  inactive  but  deep  rever 
ence  and  awe,  while  all  ritual  is  directed  to  the  inferior 
and  more  concrete  deities.  Among  some  tribes  a  dis 
tinction  is  made  between  the  ultimate  being,  which 
alone  is  in  the  full  sense  God,  and  all  other  inferior 
spirits — which  are  called  gods  in  a  wide  sense,  but  are 
rather  created  spirits,  good  or  evil  in  character,  or  merely 
the  sublimated  souls  of  departed  men.  There  has  often 
appeared  a  tendency  to  pay  more  religious  attention 
to  evil  spirits  than  to  good  ones,  on  the  ground  that  the 
benevolent  could  be  more  easily  relied  on  to  confer 
their  benefits  ;  or  at  least  that  the  most  urgent  thing  was 
to  avert  evil  by  propitiating  those  who  had  the  power 
and  disposition  to  harm.  In  this  and  many  other  ways 
the  sublimer  notions  of  the  unseen  were  in  some  degree 
neglected,  and  thus  the  whole  idea  of  religion  came  to  be 
degraded.  But  still,  we  hardly  find  any  tribe  or  nation 
which  has  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  higher  aspects  of 
religion ;  or  who  is  not  at  least  implicitly  conscious  of  an 
ultimate  and  supreme  being  whose  nature  is  good,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  being  identified  with  our  notion  of 
the  one  true  God. 

A  great  deal  of  study  has  been  given  in  recent  years 
to  the  subject  of  various  religions,  both  those  of  ancient 
times,  and  those  found  still  existing  among  the  savage 
tribes  of  to-day.  When  this  kind  of  investigation  began, 
some  travellers  thought  that  they  had  found  certain 
tribes  who  possessed  no  religion  at  all,  or  at  least  no 
thing  corresponding  to  belief  in  any  personal  God.  But 
closer  examination  has  shown  this  conclusion  to  be 
vrong  ;  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  existence  of 


belief  in  God  and  religion,  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
fully  acknowledged  as  universal  to  the  human  race, 
even  by  those  thinkers  who  do  not  accept  that  belief 
themselves. 

Now  the  fact  that  such  a  belief  has  been,  and  is  still, 
practically  universal  among  mankind,  gives  us  at  least 
a  presumption  that  it  is  true.  We  can  imagine  differ 
ent  peoples  living  under  a  delusion  on  various  matters 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  but  in  the  end  ordinary 
shrewdness  and  common-sense  is  sure  to  assert  itself,  and 
correct  the  error.  If  the  whole  human  race  in  its  belief 
in  God  could  be  under  a  delusion,  and  a  delusion  over 
a  matter  in  which  everybody  was  keenly  interested  all 
the  time— such  a  state  of  things  would  make  us  question 
the  reliability  of  our  mental  faculties  altogether,  and 
make  us  doubt  whether  we  are  not  equally  deluded  in 
other  matters  which  seem  clear  to  us,  and  thus  take  all 
sane  meaning  out  of  life.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  the 
human  faculty  for  arriving  at  truth  at  all,  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  man's  belief  in  God  has  some 
thing  objective  at  the  back  of  it —  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  piece  of  imagination,  but  corresponds  to  the  facts — or 
in  other  words,  that  some  sort  of  God  really  exists. 

THE    SOURCES    OF    RELIGIOUS    BELIEF. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  this  belief,  and 
especially  for  its  universality  ?  Belief  in  God  and  re 
ligion  must  have  originated  either  from  without  or  from 
within,  or  from  both  sources  taken  together.  If  it 
originated  from  without,  this  could  be  only  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  by  divine  revelation,  or  by  human 
teaching.  If  it  originated  from  within  as  a  product  of  the 
believing  mind,  it  must  also  have  arisen  in  one  of  two 
ways :  either  by  sound  reasoning  based  on  facts,  or  by 
unsound  reasoning  based  on  imagination.  Thus  we  have 
four  alternatives,  which  we  must  consider  in  turn. 


PRIMITIVE    REVELATION. 

The  Christian  belief  is  that  man  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  left  to  his  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
We  believe  that  the  first  man  was  not  only  endowed  with 
a  fully  active  intelligence  about  natural  things,  but  that 
he  received  from  God  a  revelation  of  his  existence  and 
attributes  and  the  relations  which  man  ought  to  bear  with 
him.  We  do  not  contend  for  a  complete  theology,  but 
at  least  for  the  essential  truths  about  God  as  a  personal 
being,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  to  whom  man  owed 
religious  worship  and  moral  service — or  in  other  words, 
the  essentials  of  theism.  This  system  of  belief,  we  hold, 
was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  thus  gave  the 
start  to  all  religious  belief  of  the  human  race  in  general. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  wherever  any  trace  of  pure  theistic  belief  is  found, 
it  marks  a  survival  of  the  primitive  tradition.  Among 
some  tribes  it  was  preserved  fairly  well  ;  but  the  acti 
vity  of  the  human  mind  did  not  confine  itself  to  cherishing 
its  elements  on  sound  lines,  but  fell  into  various  errors 
which  obscured  the  truth  or  degraded  it  down  to  a  de 
based  level.  These  false  additions,  being  of  a  concrete 
nature,  greatly  obscured  the  more  etherial  and  abstract 
truths  of  the  original  deposit,  and  came  gradually  to  oc 
cupy  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
and  to  thrust  the  purer  doctrine  into  the  background. 
In  some  cases  the  original  idea  was  so  obscured  that 
practically  nothing  remained  of  a  definite  kind  ;  but 
the  religious  instinct,  which  had  originally  been  implant 
ed  into  man's  soul  in  order  to  be  a  fitting  ground  for 
the  receipt  of  revelation,  still  remained  and  led  the 
mind  to  fall  back  on  such  expedients  as  nature-worship, 
etc.,  in  order  to  give  that  instinct  scope  for  its  ex 
ercise.  In  this  way  we  explain  the  vagaries  of  archaic 
religion  as  product  of  the  human  mind,  not  working  it 
self  up  from  a  tabula  rasa,  but  working  itself  down  from 


a  simple  primary  truth  into  a  complex  concatenation  of 
error. 

It  would  be  outside  our  scope  in  this  part  of  our  sub 
ject  to  put  forward  this  doctrine  of  primitive  revelation 
as  a  fact  ;  still  less  to  prove  it  to  be  a  fact.  All  that 
we  intend  here  is  to  put  it  forward  as  a  theory  which,  if 
accepted,  explains  the  origin  of  religion  far  better  than 
any  other  hypothesis.  It  is  one  which  fits  in  excellently 
well  with  the  data  of  history.  In  surveying  the  reli 
gions  of  which  we  have  any  sequent  knowledge,  we  find 
two  processes  going  on — sometimes  an  advance  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  conception  of  God,  sometimes  a 
decline  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  conception.  But  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  where  an  advancement  occurs,  this  is 
always  due  to  the  inspiration  of  one  superior  mind  or 
a  group  of  superior  minds,  dissatisfied  with  the  actual 
state  of  religion,  and  seeking  some  way  of  improving  it. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  degeneration  takes  place  this 
is  almost  always  a  movement  among  the  people,  sinking 
as  it  were  by  their  own  gravity.  The  cases  of  advance 
ment  are  thus  sudden  and  sporadic,  while  the  move 
ment  dowmvards  is  continuous — so  much  so  that  a 
study  of  repeated  instances  leads  to  the  general  maxim  : 
"  The  earlier  the  purer."  If  then  the  general  tendency 
of  the  race,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  has  been  one  of 
degeneration,  the  implication  is  that  religion  did  not 
start  from  its  lowest  level  but  from  its  highest  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  did  not  start  up  out  of  a  void  of 
ignorance,  but  began  as  a  true  and  pure  belief  exist 
ing  among  the  earliest  few  of  mankind,  which  might 
possibly  be  explained  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  but  is  more 
easily  explained  by  a  primitive  revelation. 

THE    THEORY    OF    FRAUD. 

This  is  the  first  explanation,  viz.,  that  religion  originally 
came  to  mankind  from  outside  by  means  of  a  divine 


revelation.  The  other  alternative  is  that  religious  belief 
in  its  universality  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  few, 
who  had  worked  out  the  subject  for  themselves.  The 
primitive-revelation  theory  does  not  exclude  this  view. 
It  is  certain  that  men  did  think  on  religious  matters, 
and  work  out  systems  which  they  imparted  to  others. 
We  know  of  several  such  systems  of  humanly-evolved 
teaching,  some  of  which  were  fairly  true  and  some  of 
which  were  false.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  will 
occupy  our  full  consideration  later.  At  present  we  shall 
only  pay  attention  to  the  theory  of  those  who  hold  that 
religious  belief  was  a  purely  gratuitous  invention  of 
designing  men,  which  they  imposed  upon  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  fraud.  This  theory  takes  several  different 
forms  as  follows  : — 

Some  thinkers  of  times  past  maintained  that  all  reli 
gion  was  the  invention  of  priests,  who  craftily  concocted 
the  idea  of  a  God  and  imposed  it  on  the  common  people 
for  their  own  private  advantage — giving  out  that  their 
ministrations  were  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a 
friendly  communication  with  the  unseen,  and  thus  secur 
ing  for  themselves  honour  and  power  and  wealth  by 
trading  on  ignorance  and  superstition.  This  view, 
which  was  a  century  ago  in  full  vogue,  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  as  groundless.  Common-sense  suggests 
that  people  would  not  be  so  green  as  suddenly  to  believe 
in  something  they  cannot  see  or  feel  merely  because 
some  upstart  comes  ond  tells  them  about  it.  Children 
can  be  induced  to  believe  in  fairy  tales,  and  can  be 
frightened  by  bogeys  ;  but  they  soon  grow  out  of  it. 
Even  if  such  fanciful  beliefs  survived  to  manhood  they 
would  not  succeed  in  taking  in  whole  races  of  men. 
It  is  possible  for  whole  peoples  to  keep  up  erroneous 
beliefs  which  have  come  down  from  father  to  son  ; 
but  it  seems  unthinkable  that  a  race  which  possessed 
no  such  belief  should  suddenly  adopt  it,  and  become 


so  imbued  with  it  as  to  make  it  a  universal  feature 
of  their  mind,  and  this  merely  on  the  word  o£ 
an  impostor — specially  when  his  self-interested  mo 
tives  became  apparent.  Moreover,  many  religions  are 
found  which  stand  independently  of  any  priestly 
ministrations  ;  and  there  are  others  which  clearly 
existed  before  any  priestly  caste  came  into  existence. 
Thus  in  the  Rig-Vedic  religion  of  India,  the  father  of 
each  family  was  priest  to  his  own  domestic  circle,  and 
this  office  was  inherited  by  the  first-born  son.  It  was 
only  in  later  ages  that  the  separate  priestly  caste  of  the 
Brahmins  came  into  existence  to  take  the  place  of  the 
family  priesthood,  and  become  public  ministers  of  a 
religion  already  established.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  priestcraft-theory  has  long  been  given  up. 
It  accounts  for  certain  accessory  and  later  elements 
introduced  into  various  religions,  but  does  not  account 
for  the  origin  of  religion,  or  for  the  deep-rooted  and 
universal  belief  in  God  which  must  already  exist  before 
the  need  of  priestly  ministrations  could  be  felt. 

Another  theory,  namely,  that  belief  in  God  was  in 
vented  by  kings  giving  out  that  their  laws  proceeded 
from  an  unseen  power  who  would  avenge  their  infringe 
ment,  is  equally  old  fashioned  and  obsolete  and  has  been 
refuted  by  similar  arguments.  It  is  a  fact  that  kings 
did  claim  a  divine  sanction  for  their  laws  ;  but  their 
appeal  was  to  a  God  already  believed  in,  and  not  to  one 
invented  for  the  occasion. 

A  variation  of  this  theory  is  that  divine  worship  paid 
to  kings  during  their  lifetime  was  continued  after  their 
death  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  unseen 
spirit-king  ruling  the  world.  But  the  question  arises, 
how  did  kings  ever  come  to  receive  divine  worship  ? 
Only  because  they  were  regarded  as  the  manifestations 
of  an  invisible  deity  already  believed  in.  This  theory 
simply  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  presupposes 
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belief  in  God,  and  merely  explains  how  new  and  false 
gods  were  introduced. 

The  argument  that  religion  was  imposed  on  the  people 
by  the  fraudulent  craft  of  magicians  falls  for  the  same 
reason.  If  a  people  already  believed  in  the  existence 
of  mysterious  unseen  powers,  it  might  be  comparatively 
easy  for  a  man  to  persuade,  them  that  he  knew  of  secret 
means  of  controlling  them  ;  but  if  a  man  suddenly  arose 
and  professed  control  of  unseen  powers  which  the 
people  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time,  they  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  pull  snooks  at  him  than  come  to  him 
for  aid.  ' 

These  and  kindred  arguments,  so  far  as  they  were  be 
lieved  in,  seem  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  primi 
tive  races  were  creatures  of  such  weakness  of  mind  as 
to  border  on  the  imbecile.  More  modern  investigations 
have  shown  that  primitive  man  was  no  such  fool.  He 
possessed  an  acumen  in  practical  matters  which  is  a 
standing  object  for  our  admiration  ;  and  it  seems  gratui 
tous  to  suppose  that  he  was  so  mentally  deficient  in 
this  one  particular,  while  displaying  so  much  shrewdness 
and  common-sense  in  other  affairs  of  life.  If  it  be 
pleaded  that  primitive  man  was  superstitious  and  imagi 
native,  this  can  be  fully  admitted.  Credulity  as  to 
details  can  easily  be  understood  when  once  there  exists 
a  root-belief  in  the  reality  of  the  unseen.  But  if 
such  belief  in  the  unseen  was  originally  non-existent, 
the  various  impostors  such  as  priests,  kings  and  magi 
cians  would  fail  to  find  any  foundation  to  work  upon  in 
imposing  their  novel  frauds.  If  such  adventurers  manag 
ed  to  succeed,  this  would  only  be  because  the  people  had 
already  some  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  spirit  behind 
and  superior  to  the  world ;  and  in  this  case,  their  task 
would  be  not  to  invent  belief  in  God  and  religion,  but 
merely  to  give  a  fresh  and  false  turn  to  a  belief  already 
existing. 


SUMMARY  SO  FAR. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  our  study  of  these 
two  first  alternatives  is  simple  and  clear.  If  the  origin 
of  religion  is  to  be  sought  in  some  source  outside  the 
mind  of  the  individual  believer,  it  could  only  have  come 
either  from  divine  revelation  or  from  human  teaching. 
If  from  a  divine  revelation  it  must  be  true,  and  the 
spread  of  religion  among  all  mankind  is  fully  ex 
plained.  If  from  human  teaching,  this  teaching  might 
have  been  sincere  and  genuine,  and  based  upon  earnest 
reflection,  with  a  persuasion  of  its  truth.  We  shall 
later  on  entertain  this  supposition  at  great  length,  and 
shall  show  the  lines  by  which  human  reason  can  reach 
true  religious  belief.  The  other  alternative  is  that  re 
ligion  was  invented  as  a  conscious  fraud,  which  wras 
imposed  by  the  few  upon  the  credulity  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  for  selfish  and  interested  reasons.  We  have 
seen  that  such  an  explanation  may  account  for  a  certain 
amount  of  misbelief  in  accessory  points  ;  but  it  will 
never  account  for  the  first  beginnings,  still  less  for  the 
universality  of  religious  belief,  or  for  the  deep  and 
permanent  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  human  mind. 


PART  II. 
INTERNAL  SOURCES  OF  RELIGION. 

HAVING  dealt  with  the  supposition  that  religious 
belief  may  have  originated  from  outside  the  mind  of 
the  individual  believer,  we  now  turn  to  the  other  al 
ternative,  namely,  that  it  originated  from  within — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  interior  workings  of  the  believer's 
own  mind.  In  this  case  two  sub-divisions  occur;  either 
that  these  internal  workings  of  the  mind  were  sound, 
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or  that  they  were  unsound  ;  either  they  started  from 
a  true  understanding  of  known  facts  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  about  the  unknown  ;  or  else 
they  started  from  a  misinterpretation  of  facts,  or  even 
from  sheer  fancy  and  imagination,  and  issued  in  error 
and  delusion. 

Those  unbelievers  of  the  present  day  who  take  up  a 
positive  attitude  on  the  subject  assume,  and  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  the  archaic  religions  of  mankind  all  came 
from  the  imaginative  fertility  of  the  primitive  mind, 
and  thus  had  their  origin  in  fancy  and  their  consum 
mation  in  error. 

THE   MODERN   THEORY. 

According  to  this  theory,  simple  archaic  peoples, 
with  their  reasoning  powers  hardly  awakened,  were 
filled  with  wonder  at  nature's  activities,  especially  its 
more  terrible  ones,  and  felt  curiosity  as  to  their  hidden 
cause.  Finding  that  the  activities  of  their  own  bodies 
proceeded  in  a  mysterious  way  from  their  own  mind 
and  will,  they  projected  this  experience  on  to  the 
inanimate  world,  and  imagined  that  its  various  move 
ments  were  caused  by  invisible  beings  of  mind  and 
•will  like  themselves,  but  greater  in  power.  In  some 
cases  they  attributed  all  the  workings  of  nature  to  one 
such  unseen  being  ;  in  other  cases  to  many.  Then,  re 
cognising  that  these  forces  worked  sometimes  to  their 
advantage,  sometimes  to  their  harm,  they  conceived 
feelings  of  reverence  and  fear,  and  imagined  that  by 
showing  a  propitiatory  attitude  they  could  influence 
the  underlying  powers  in  their  favour.  This  gave 
rise  not  only  to  interior  prayer,  but  also  to  outward 
ritual  ;  and  thus  the  imagined  spirits  came  to  be  wor- 
«hipped  as  gods. 

This  is  supposed  to  explain  the  origin  of  archaic  man's 
belief  in  God,  so  far  as  he  was  conceived  as  the  creator 
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or  active  mover  of  the  world.  To  this  must  be  added 
other  causes  which  helped  to  the  same  end.  It  is 
argued  that  man  came  to  his  belief  in  the  unseen  world 
of  spirits  through  the  misinterpretation  of  dreams.  In 
a  dream  he  saw  himself  living  and  acting  in  a  world 
different  from  that  of  his  waking  state,  and  imagined 
that  his  inner  self  had  for  the  time  left  the  body. 
This  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  own  soul  as  a  separable 
spirit-being  ;  and  when  in  other  dreams  he  saw  his 
departed  relations  still  living  and  acting  as  they  had 
done  on  earth,  he  imagined  that  they  had  survived  the 
grave  ;  and  these  dreams  gave  rise  to  belief  in  a  future 
life.  Surmising  that  the  departed  still  retained  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  those  left  behind,  they  next  conceived 
the  possibility  o£  intercommunion  and  mutual  service. 
Hence  arose  the  worship  of  the  dead,  who  were  thus 
elevated  into  the  rank  of  gods.  A  similar  reverence 
paid  to  departed  kings  and  great  leaders  gave  rise  to 
the  worship  of  deified  heroes.  Finally,  the  tendency  to 
attribute  a  spiritual  background  to  all  the  detailed 
forces  of  nature  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  minor  gods, 
such  as  those  of  rivers  and  springs.  This  division  and 
subdivision  went  so  far  that  there  was  hardly  a  thing 
in  nature  or  in  function  in  human  life  which  had  not 
its  presiding  deity.  Pushed  to  its  furthest  extreme, 
this  idea  produced  the  animistic  belief  that  every 
material  thing  was  occupied  by  spirits  which  had  to 
be  reckoned  with;  and  this  led  to  the  worship  of  fetish. 
The  human  imagination,  once  set  working  on  this 
line,  simply  peopled  the  unseen  with  spirits  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  some  benevolent  and  some  malicious ; 
the  desire  to  propitiate  the  latter  issuing  in  devil-worship. 
In  this  way  the  immense  variety  o£  archaic  and 
savage  cults  came  into  vogue  ;  the  whole  being  due  to 
the  unrestrained  imagination  of  the  uncultured  mind 
misinterpreting  the  facts  of  nature,  and  attributing  to 
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them  a  meaning  which  they  did  not  possess.  Under 
a  higher  culture  the  extravagances  of  this  theology 
were  in  some  way  pruned  out,  thus  producing  a  more 
sober  and  also  a  more  noble  conception  of  God  and 
his  relations  with  the  world  ;  while  among  those  who 
remained  in  a  state  of  savagery  the  cruder  forms  o£ 
animism,  fetish,  worship  of  the  dead,  hero-worship  and 
nature-worship  continued  to  prevail. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the  development  of 
the  critical  instinct  has  brought  about  an  examination 
into  the  grounds  of  inherited  belief.  The  facts  and 
forces  of  nature  are  better  understood,  and  have  been 
explained  without  recourse  to  an  unseen  spirit-world. 
The  whole  system  of  belief  is  therefore  giving  way 
before  progress  and  enlightenment,  so  that  God  and. 
religion  are  coming  to  be  discarded  as  so  much  my 
thology  born  of  the  imagination. 

COMMENTS    ON   THIS   THEORY. 

?uch  in  rough  outline  is  the  modern  way  of  explain 
ing  the  origin  of  religion.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
argument  is  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  based  on  facts. 
Every  one  of  the  processes  here  described  has  certainly 
taken  place,  and  that  over  large  areas  ;  so  that  the 
actual  vagaries  of  archaic  and  savage  religions  have  all 
been  produced  in  the  way  here  outlined.  Believers  in 
one  personal  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  need 
not  be  disconcerted  at  this  acknowledgment.  We  all 
agree  that  nature-worship,  worship  of  the  dead,  anim 
ism  and  fetish  are  erroneous  beliefs,  and  could  only 
have  come  into  existence  through  the  imaginative 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  not  concerned 
in  denying  any  part  of  the  facts  embodied  in  the 
argument.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  question 
whether  these  facts  provide  the  explanation  of  all  re 
ligious  belief. 
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That  the  imagination  of  man,  once  set  to  work,  has 
succeeded  in  evolving  a  stupendous  amount  of  error  is 
undeniable.  But  the  question  arises  :  What  is  there 
in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  which  could 
set  the  imagination  to  work  in  this  astounding  way  ? 
A  mere  motive  of  curiosity  about  the  hidden  causes  of 
nature  will  not  account  for  it.  If  we  examine  the 
minds  of  the  uneducated  and  ignorant  sections  of 
humanity  nowadays,  we  do  not  find  their  imaginations 
working  in  such  an  extraordinarily  active  way.  In 
modern  countries,  the  simple  peasants  are  singularly 
indifferent  about  the  world  around  them  except  so  far 
as  it  touches  on  their  everyday  interests.  We  do  not 
find  them  suspecting  spirit-presences  at  the  back  of 
natural  forces ;  nor  do  they  draw  conclusions  about 
their  own  soul  and  the  life  after  death  from  their 
dreams.  Among  savage  peoples  such  ideas  are  at 
present  believed  merely  as  part  of  their  inherited 
tradition  ;  but  the  savage  mind  does  not  display  any 
activity  on  the  same  line,  or  show  any  inquisitive  in 
terest  even  in  the  most  wonderful  things  which  occur. 
A  Hindu  coolie,  seeing  a  locomotive  or  an  electric  car 
for  the  first  time,  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  shows 
no  desire  to  know  how  and  why  it  moves.  If  pressed, 
no  doubt  he  would  give  the  stock  answer  that  "  there 
must  be  a  devil  in  it."  But  the  point  is  that  uneducat 
ed  human  nature,  as  we  know  it  now,  shows  a  singular 
lack  of  imaginative  curiosity  about  natural  phenomena 
such  as  would  ever  give  rise  to  belief  in  the  unseen 
spirit-world  or  to  any  system  of  theology  or  of  worship. 
And  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  archaic  man 
was  totally  different  from  his  modern  descendant  in 
this  respect. 

THE   THEORY   ABOUT   SUPERSTITION. 

Against  this  it  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  children, 
even  of  to-day,  show  a  remarkable  disposition  to 
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imaginations  about  the  unseen.  They  drink  in  fairytales 
and  believe  them  to  be  true.  They  believe  in  the  actu 
ality  of  dreams.  They  lavish  their  affection  on  dolls 
as  if  they  were  living  things  ;  and  are  never  more  happy 
than  when  playing  shop,  or  some  other  make-believe, 
into  which  they  throw  themselves  with  full  seriousness 
as  if  it  were  all  a  reality.  If  this  imaginative  disposi 
tion  dies  out  as  they  approach  maturer  age,  it  is  only 
to  give  place  to  an  instinctive  love  of  ghost  stories, 
which  appeal  so  vividly  even  to  the  adult  mind  as  to 
cause  the  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and  creeps  to  run  up  and 
down  the  back.  Adult  mankind,  moreover,  even  in 
civilised  countries,  is  exceedingly  prone  to  supersti 
tion — to  a  belief  in  fate,  omens,  dreams,  fortune-tellings, 
lucky  numbers,  and  unlucky  occurrences  such  as 
thirteen  at  a  table,  or  spilling  the  salt,  or  sailing  on 
a  Friday — to  say  nothing  of  the  fascination  of  mes 
merism,  spiritualism,  Christian  Science  and  other  fan 
tastic  and  weird  and  bizarre  subjects.  Explain  it  how 
you  may,  there  does  exist  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
mind  an  instinct  for  superstition — an  apprehension  and 
belief  in  the  weird  and  occult,  the  mysterious  and  the 
preternatural.  Again,  the  more  we  go  back  in  the 
past,  the  more  deeply  ingrained  and  the  more  active  do 
we  find  this  superstitious  disposition  ;  which  only  the 
progress  of  education  and  science  or  the  prosaic  con 
ditions  of  modern  life  have  to  some  extent  killed  out. 
Among  savage  tribes  we  find  this  superstitious  instinct 
still  in  full  possession  ;  and  grown-up  people  holding 
vividly  and  tenaciously  to  the  most  childish  beliefs  and 
practices,  of  which  any  man  with  the  least  enlighten 
ment  would  be  ashamed.  The  modern  savage  confines 
his  superstitious  imagination  to  mere  acceptance  and 
repetition  of  the  beliefs  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
which  satisfy  his  instinct  sufficiently  and  thus  put  a 
stop  to  its  further  activity.  But  if  we  go  back  to  pri- 
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mitive  times,  when  man  was  beginning  life  devoid  of 
any  inherited  repertoire,  we  may  easily  conjecture  that, 
given  the  same  superstitious  disposition,  he  would  not 
be  long  in  giving  it  full  sway,  and  would  in  course  of 
time  build  up  an  imaginary  world  of  the  unseen  such 
as  we  find  in  possession  as  soon  as  he  emerges  in  his 
tory.  It  is  therefore  not  to  a  mere  passing  curiosity  in 
physical  matters,  but  to  this  more  deeply  seated  dis 
position  of  the  imagination  to  work  on  superstitious 
lines,  that  the  origin  of  all  religious  belief  and  worship 
must  be  ascribed. 

Such  is  the  modern  unbeliever's  position  when  re 
duced  to  its  root-idea.  All  religious  belief  has  its 
origin  in  superstition  ;  and  superstition  is  understood  to 
mean  a  deep-seated  instinct  for  believing  preternatural 
things  about  the  unseen  for  which  reason  furnishes  no 
evidence. 

COMMENTS    ON    THE    SAME. 

Now  waiving  the  name  u  superstition,"  and  the 
note  of  falsity  and  delusion  which  is  implied  in  it,  as 
a  point  for  later  discussion,  we  may  startle  our  readers 
by  acknowledging  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  conten 
tion.  This  may  seem  to  be  giving  the  case  away,  but 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  lest  we  should  seem 
to  be  uttering  enigmas  we  had  better  hasten  to  explain. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  religion,  as  we  find  it  uni 
versal  to  the  human  race,  is  much  more  a  matter  of 
instinct  than  of  reason.  I  use  the  word  "instinct" 
because  in  ordinary  language  it  includes  not  merely  the 
sense  instincts  of  animals,  but  also  the  innate  or  spon 
taneous  functions  of  the  rational  soul.  It  is  true  that  a 
speculative  belief  in  God  can  exist  purely  as  a  product 
of  dry  logic  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  belief  becomes  prac 
tical  and  issues  in  religion,  this  intellectual  belief  is 
warmed  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  feeling  which  seems  to 
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spring  not  merely  from  a  cold  determination  of  the 
will,  but  from  something  deeper  in  the  roots  of  the 
soul,  and  which  in  ordinary  language  we  call  an  instinct; 
— in  fact  we  give  to  it  a  special  name  :  the  religious 
instinct.  This  instinct  would  not  be  enough  of  itself 
to  initiate  religious  ideas  ;  but  as  soon  as  religious 
ideas  are  presented  it  seizes  upon  them,  and  endows 
them  with  a  vividness  which  goes  far  beyond  a  merely 
logical  conclusion.  It  is  the  property  of  this  instinct 
to  view  the  unseen  as  a  reality  equal  to  that  of  the  seen  ; 
and  when  once  a  religious  idea  has  come  under  its  in 
fluence,  it  occupies  the  whole  mind  with  a  tenacity  which 
nothing  but  wilful  suppression  can  weaken  or  destroy. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  this  instinct  does  not  by  it 
self  make  any  discrimination  between  sound  and  unsound 
belief.  The  idea  of  the  unseen  may  be  based  on  the 
most  careful  reasoning,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  product 
of  the  imagination  ;  and  yet  the  instinctive  propensity 
to  seize  on  it  and  cling  to  it  remains  the  same. 

WHAT   IS   SUPERSTITION  ? 

Hence  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  religious 
instinct  and  the  instinct  of  superstition  are  really  one  and 
the  same  instinct  variously  applied.  If  the  idea  assented 
to  is  based  on  reason  we  call  the  result  "  religious  be 
lief  ";  but  if  it  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination  and 
therefore  false  we  call  it  superstition.  In  fact  super 
stition  is  defined  by  the  scholastics  as  a  vice  against 
religion  by  way  of  excess.  It  is  simply  the  religious 
faculty  misapplied.  The  faculty  or  instinct  in  itself  is 
good  ;  it  is  in  this  case  victimised  by  the  imagination 
instead  of  being  directed  by  reason. 

Applying  this  line  of  thought  to  the  religious  beliefs 
of  mankind,  we  see  at  once  the  value  of  this  definition 
and  distinction.  The  radical  unbeliever  holds  that  all 
belief  in  the  unseen  world  of  spirit  is  false  and  there- 
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fore  superstition.  We  on  the  other  hand  maintain  that 
man's  belief  in  the  unseen  spirit-world  is  superstition 
only  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  imagination,  and  therefore 
false  and  delusive.  But  we  contend  that  among  the 
various  elements  of  man's  belief  there  are  some  points 
which  are  true,  and  can  be  proved  true  by  reason  ; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  not  superstition  but  religious  truth. 
Relegating  our  proofs  to  a  later  section,  we  can  go 
on  to  confirm  our  agreement  with  the  unbeliever  in 
holding  that  this  instinct,  which  seems  to  have  been 
far  more  acute  in  simple-minded  archaic  man  than  it 
is  among  our  more  sophisticated  selves  to-day,  provides 
the  real  solution  of  the  problem.  It  does  not  explain  how 
primitive  mankind  first  came  to  conceive  ideas  about 
the  unseen  spirit-world.  This  might  have  been  through 
revelation,  or  through  a  process  of  reasoning,  or  even 
through  the  activity  of  the  imagination  in  a  given  case. 
But  if  this  were  the  only  cause  at  work,  religion  would 
never  have  taken  hold  on  the  human  race  in  the  way 
it  did  ;  nor,  having  taken  hold,  would  it  have  impreg 
nated  the  mind  so  intimately  ;  nor  would  it  have 
possessed  that  tenacity  which  made  it  a  permanent  and 
irradicable  feature  of  life,  it  is  the  existence  of  the 
religious  instinct  which  must  be  added  in  order  to 
bring  about  these  astonishing  results.  Hence  if  the 
problem  of  human  religion  is  to  be  rightly  understood, 
it  will  only  be  by  a  careful  study  of  this  instinct,  its 
nature,  tendency  and  way  of  working,  that  we  shall 
succeed — a  subject  which  shall  occupy  our  attention 
in  the  next  number  of  this  series. 
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PART  III. 
THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTINCT. 

IN  order  to  make  a  more  convincing  study  of  the 
religions  instinct,  so-called,  it  will  be  best  to  commence 
some  distance  away  on  the  undebatable  ground  oE  pure 
and  simple  animal  instinct.  Animal  instinct  means  an 
impulse  which  works  mechanically  and  invariably  in  a 
certain  line,  but  nevertheless  through  the  perceptions 
of  the  animal-mind.  It  consists  of  two  elements  ;  a 
sense  of  want,  and  a  sense  of  attraction  or  appetite. 
Thus  an  animal  feels  hunger  as  a  want,  accompanied 
with  a  restless  yearning  for  its  fulfilment,  and  will  feel 
this  quite  irrespective  of  the  idea  of  food.  But  as  soon 
as  the  idea  of  food  enters  into  consciousness,  this  sense 
of  want  is  supplemented  by  a  sense  of  attraction.  The 
animal  immediately  obeys  the  attraction,  devours  the 
food  and  finds  at  once  its  want  fulfilled.  The  whole 
scheme  of  this  instinct  therefore  consists  of  four  parts 
harmoniously  arranged  :  (1)  The  need  of  the  body  for 
food,  and  a  consequent  sense  of  longing  as  soon  as  the 
need  arises  ;  (2)  The  provision  of  suitable  food  outside 
to  meet  the  need  ;  (3)  The  susceptibility  of  the  instinct 
to  the  appetite  of  suitable  food  and  no  other,  leading 
to  the  action  of  securing  and  absorbing  it ;  (4)  The 
cessation  of  want  and  the  loss  of  appetite  as  soon  as 
the  need  is  fully  supplied,  resulting  in  a  state  of  repose 
and  satisfaction  when  the  end  and  object  of  the  whole 
scheme  has  been  achieved. 

HOW   THE   RELIGIOUS   INSTINCT    WORKS. 

Now  we  hold  that  the  religious  instinct  in  man, 
though  working  in  the  higher  plane  of  spirit  instead 
of  sense,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  this  animal  process. 
First,  there  is  in  the  human  soul  a  sense  of  incom 
pleteness  in  the  mere  material  and  visible  world  ; 
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a  sense  of  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  order  lying  behind 
it  and  above  it  in  the  unseen  ;  a  yearning  to  penetrate 
into  that  higher  and  unseen  order  of  existence,  and 
consequently  a  sense  of  attraction  felt  for  anything 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  that  want,  and  in  any  way 
to  meet  and  fulfil  it.  "  Our  soul  has  been  made  for 
Thee,  and  it  cannot  rest  until  it  rests  in  Thee  "  is  the 
mature  reflection  of  a  mind  impregnated  with  the  ful 
ness  of  religious  knowledge.  But  the  same  feeling  of 
unrest  is  found  not  only  in  those  who  have  attained  the 
fruits  of  the  religious  instinct,  but  in  those  who  are  as 
yet  in  the  very  beginnings  of  the  process.  The  mere 
sense  of  incompleteness  or  of  want  would  not  be  enough 
to  give  rise  to  belief  in  God  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  set  the 
mind  looking  out  for  some  object  which  would  meet 
the  demand  and  satisfy  the  want.  Hence  no  matter 
how  the  conception  of  the  unseen  spirit-order  of  exist 
ence  comes  to  the  mind — whether  through  revelation, 
or  through  reasoning  or  through  imagination — the 
religious  instinct  immediately  feels  an  attraction  in  such 
an  idea,  seizes  upon  it,  assimilates  it,  and  turns  it  into 
a  part  of  its  intimate  being.  No  matter  whether  false 
or  true,  the  object  comes  like  food  to  the  hungry,  and 
breeds  a  sense  of  partial  satisfaction  and  thus  leads  to 
a  persistent  quest  for  more.  Thus  the  reason  and 
the  imagination  are  both  set  in  motion,  and  the  result 
is  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  religious  consciousness 
with  ideas  and  beliefs,  which  will  eventually  evolve 
into  a  theological  and  devotional  system.  The  system 
may  be  made  up  of  truths  or  of  errors,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  ;  but  the  criterion  of  the  instinct,  as  such,  is  not 
so  much  whether  it  is  true,  as  whether  it  is  satisfying. 

But  the  process  will  not  end  here.  Even  if  the 
system  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  still  be  very 
imperfect  and  inadequate  ;  and  whatever  satisfaction  is 
felt  with  that  which  is  possessed,  there  will  always 
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remain  a  sense  of  want  for  more.  The  religions  in 
stinct  will  never  be  satisfied,  because  knowledge  of  the 
unseen  will  never  be  adequate — so  long  as  man  exists 
under  present  limitations.  Hence  even  with  a  true 
system  of  theolog}'  and  devotion  there  will  always  be 
a  tendency  to  development,  or  at  least  an  aspiration 
towards  development.  If  the  objects  conceived  happen 
to  be  a  false  product  of  imagination,  there  will  be 
an  additional  reason  for  unrest.  For  the  human  mind 
is  never  satisfied  with  mere  imaginations,  and  will  ever 
seek  to  verify  them  and  test  their  truth.  And  thus 
there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the  healthy  and  properly 
equipped  human  mind  to  eliminate  error  and  to  establish 
truth  in  its  place, — or  at  least  what  on  sober  reflection 
seems  to  be  the  truth. 

For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  seek 
the  truth,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  make-believe,  no 
matter  how  comforting  it  may  seem.  The  well  develop 
ed  mind  will  in  fact  find  no  comfort  in  its  religious  ideas 
except  so  far  as  they  are  objectively  true. 

THE    VALIDITY    OF   THE   INSTINCT. 

This  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  our  argument.  Wherever 
we  find  a  pure  and  simple  instinct  in  the  animal  world, 
we  always  find  it  accompanied  by  a  real  object 
in  the  environment  towards  which  that  instinct  is 
directed,  and  which  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  instinct 
to  attain.  The  instinct  for  food  is  corresponded  to  by 
the  actual  existence  of  food  ;  the  instinct  for  pairing  is 
corresponded  to  by  the  existence  of  pairs  ;  the  instinct 
of  parentage  is  corresponded  to  by  the  emergence  o£ 
young  ;  the  cessation  of  the  instinct  of  parentage  is 
corresponded  to  by  the  power  of  the  growing  young 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  So  also  in  the  higher 
order  of  human  life,  the  instinct  for  truth  is  corres 
ponded  to  by  the  existence  of  objects  which  are  true 
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and  perceivable  as  true ;  the  instinct  for  action  is 
corresponded  to  by  objects  which  can  be  acted  on  ; 
the  instinct  for  reasoning  is  corresponded  to  by  objects 
which  can  be  reasoned  about  ;  the  instinct  for  invention 
is  corresponded  to  by  objects  which  can  be  invented  and 
made  ;  the  instinct  for  social  life  is  corresponded  to  by 
the  existence  of  society  ;  the  instinct  for  beauty  is 
corresponded  to  by  the  existence  of  beauty. 

In  the  light  of  these  analogies,  it  is  therefore 
no  stretch  of  reasoning  to  argue  that  the  instinct 
for  the  unseen  world  of  spirit  will  be  corresponded  to 
by  the  existence  of  that  unseen  world  of  spirit  ;  that 
the  instinct  for  God  will  be  corresponded  to  by  the 
existence  of  God  ;  or  that  the  instinct  for  communion 
with  God  (which  we  call  religion)  will  be  corres 
ponded  to  by  the  possibility  and  reality  of  that  com 
munion.  Every  other  instinct  we  know  of  has  its 
corresponding  real  object ;  and  it  would  be  a  contraven 
tion  of  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  instinct,  which  is  at  once  the  highest  and  most 
noble  and  also  the  deepest  and  most  permeating  of  all 
instincts,  should  be  doomed  to  futility  by  the  non- 
existence  of  the  object  which  it  is  constituted  to  attain. 
To  think  that  the  lower  instincts  of  life  should  all  be 
genuine  while  the  highest  of  them  all  is  a  fraud, 
would  require  us  to  do  violence  to  our  common-sense  and 
reason. 

We  can  even  go  further  and  claim  that  without  some 
objective  reality  at  the  back  of  it,  the  existence  of  the 
religious  instinct  is  simply  unintelligible. 

Thus,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  spirit  or  a  spirit  world  ;  that  everything  was 
made  up  of  matter  and  force,  including  the  human  mind 
itself.  Then,  on  the  principle  that  ulike  produces 
like  "  you  would  expect  the  whole  human  mind  to  be 
materialistic  in  its  conceptions  and  way  of  working. 
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It  would  indeed  endeavour  to  pass  from  the  seen  effect 
to  the  unseen  cause,  and  would  conceive  this  useen 
cause  as  a  force  ;  but  it  would  necessarily  conceive  it 
as  a  material  force,  acting  mechanically.  The  free 
volitive  relations  which  belong  to  personality  would 
never  enter  into  contemplation.  Everything  of  the 
unseen  would  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
seen,  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  act  in  the  same 
mechanical  way.  When  once  the  conception  of  forces 
working  according  to  laws  was  arrived  at,  this  would 
satisfy  the  mind.  The  only  element  of  mystery 
remaining  would  lie  in  the  inability  to  watch  those 
forces  in  their  intimate  workings,  and  therefore  an 
uncertainty  as  to  what  forces  would  come  into  opera 
tion  next,  and  what  line  they  would  take.  This  uncer 
tainty  would  be  nothing  more  in  kind  than  the 
uncertainty  which  we  now  feel  as  to  whether  the  wind 
will  rise  or  fall,  whether  the  clouds  will  gather  or  dis 
perse,  whether  there  will  be  a  thunderstorm,  and  if 
there  is,  whether  the  lightening  will  strike  here  or 
there.  Such  a  state  of  mind  might  get  so  far  as  to  the 
idea  of  "  good  luck,"  and  "  bad  luck,"  in  the  sense  of 
meeting  with  unanticipated  misfortune  or  good  fortune. 
But  the  difference  would  be  explained  simply  as  the 
result  of  a  concatenation  of  rigid  forces  working  blindly 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature.  There  would 
be  no  temptation  to  conceive  the  idea  that  such  effects 
might  be  the  outcome  of  some  unseen  mind  and  will, 
controlling  these  forces  so  as  to  bring  them  to  focus  a 
certain  result  on  this  or  that  individual,  with  a  personal 
intention  at  the  back  of  it.  Similarly  the  fact  that 
man's  interior  functionings  cease  at  death  would  suggest 
the  idea  that  life  was  merely  a  fleeing  combination 
capable  of  being  dissolved.  The  mind  would  never 
have  any  reason  for  inferring  that  any  such  thing 
existed  as  a  personal  soul  capable  of  subsisting  separately 
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from  the  body.  Hence  even  the  conception  of  ghosts 
as  personal  realities  could  hardly  arise;  and  if  by  some 
freak  the  imagination  conjured  up  such  an  idea,  it  would 
not  be  deeply  affected  by  it,  but  would  dismiss  it  as  a 
mere  picture  of  the  mind.  In  short,  if:  the  universe 
were  constituted  solely  of  matter  and  material  mecha 
nical  force,  the  idea  of  an  immaterial,  unmechanical 
force,  or  of  mind  or  personality,  would  lie  outside  the 
range  of  human  conception — or  would  at  least  be  al 
together  unaccounted  for  by  the  data. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  to  think  in  terms  of  spirit,  and  moral  volition, 
and  personality,  is  accounted  for  as  soon  as  we  assume 
that  the  spirit-order  is  a  reality  ;  that  man's  soul  itself 
is  a  spirit,  and  that  there  exists  beyond  the  seen  world 
an  unseen  world  of  spirit  to  which  man  has  an  inherent 
affinity.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  this  instinc 
tive  way  of  thinking  furnishes  at  once  a  presumption 
that  the  instinct  has  its  corresponding  object,  to  which 
it  is  directed  by  its  own  nature,  and  which  it  is  bent 
on  realising  and  communicating  with  to  the  very  best 
of  its  power.  The  fact  that  man  can  conceive  this 
spirit-order  at  all  furnishes  a  presumption  at  least  of 
its  possibility  ;  the  fact  that  man  can  realise  it  in  so 
vivid  a  manner  affords  a  strong  persuasive  that  it  is 
an  actuality. 

This  line  of  reasoning  presents  an  argument  so 
overwhelming  that  one  of  the  greatest  unbelievers 
in  modern  times  was  converted  by  it.  I  refer  to 
Romanes,  who  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  proving 
from  the  study  of  nature  that  everything  could  be  ac 
counted  for  by  matter  and  force  ;  and  that  God  was 
not  only  superfluous  but  impossible — that  there  was  no 
room  for  him  in  the  world.  But  at  last  he  came  across 
something  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  matter 
and  force.  If  there  is  no  God,  how  can  you  explain 
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mankind's  universal  belief  in  him  ?  Many  a  long 
thought  he  gave  to  the  subject,  and  in  the  end  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  gigantic  delusion 
was  unthinkable,  and  that  belief  in  God  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  God  existed.  Further 
reflection  made  his  mind  still  more  clear,  and  in  the 
end  he  died  a  professing  believer. 

AN   OBJECTION   ANSWERED. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that  if  the  religious  instinct 
of  man  can  as  easily  assent  to  error  as  to  truth,  this 
would  deprive  the  argument  of  all  its  force.  Even  if 
this  instinct  has  a  corresponding  real  object,  of  what 
use  is  this  if  the  instinct  can  miss  this  real  object  and 
seize  upon  something  else  which  is  not  real — apparently 
not  conscious  of  having  missed  its  whole  point  ? 
If  it  is  capable  of  unrecognised  delusion  in  some 
of  its  achievements,  might  it  not  be  delusive  in  them 
all  ;  and  therefore,  might  not  the  whole  of  man's  re 
ligious  belief,  so  far  as  he  has  hitherto  gone,  be  utterly 
wrong  ? 

In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  we  must  go  back  to  the 
simple  animal  instinct  again.  Thus,  while  the  instinct 
for  food  normally  works  with  infallibility  in  selecting 
what  is  suitable  for  health,  it  can  under  certain  circum 
stances  result  in  strange  disaster.  But  where  disaster 
occurs,  this  will  always  be  due  to  some  disturbing  ele 
ment,  either  in  the  animal  or  in  the  environment.  AD 
instinct  which  works  normally  in  a  healthy  condition, 
can  become  morbid  under  the  influence  of  mental  or 
bodily  disease.  But  even  a  healthy  instinct  can  lead 
the  animal  astray  if  the  environment  is  artificially 
interfered  with.  Thus  a  cow  has  an  instinctive  pre 
ference  for  clover  over  ordinary  grass  ;  and  clover  in 
small  quantities  is  good  for  it,  while  in  large  quantities 
it  is  most  pernicious.  Now  nature  has  so  arranged 
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that  clover  shall  exist  in  small  quantities  scattered 
over  wide  areas  ;  and  therefore  the  cow  in  a  state  of 
nature  can  indulge  its  fondness  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  power  without  taking  harm.  But  if  a  cow  (and 
especially  a  domesticated  or  artificialized  cow)  happens 
to  get  into  a  whole  field  of  clover,  it  will  eat  and  eat 
till  it  bursts.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  instinct  it 
self  has  gone  wrong  ;  for  an  instinct  as  such  cannot  go 
wrong.  It  only  means  that  the  harmony  of  the  scheme 
has  been  upset  by  man's  artificial  growing  of  clover. 
This  presents  the  object  of  the  instinct  in  an  unnatural 
quantity,  and  so  the  results  get  all  out  of  joint. 

Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  human  instincts  that  they 
are  specially  capable  of  being  disturbed  in  this  way 
by  influences  which  lie  within  the  human  soul,  but 
outside  the  instincts  themselves.  The  instincts  left  to 
themselves  will  work  healthily  in  their  own  way  under 
the  perceptions  of  sense  ;  but  besides  sense,  man  is  a 
being  of  thought  and  also  of  imagination — each  of 
which  can  present  objects  to  the  instinct  in  the  form 
of  ideas  or  of  fancies  respectively.  Thus  according  to 
his  sense-instinct  a  man  will  cease  to  feel  attraction  for 
food  as  soon  as  his  stomach  is  satisfied.  But  the 
imagination  can  conjure  up  images  of  pleasure  in  food 
which  will  prolong  the  attraction,  and  thus  cause  the 
instinct  to  go  on  acting  till  he  has  eaten  to  excess. 
Moreover,  the  intellect  can  cherish  the  idea  of  pleasure, 
and  can  so  produce  a  constant  psychical  craving  which 
is  not  a  bodily  appetite  ;  and  in  this  way  gluttony  can 
become  a  science  or  an  art,  and  end  in  the  total  destruc 
tion  of  health.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  human 
nature  that  the  higher  the  gift  the  greater  the  risk;  and 
the  higher  the  power  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
abuse.  In  this  way  the  highest  powers  of  the  human 
soul  can  become  instruments  of  ruin  even  to  the  lower 
powers.  For  man  is  not  meant  to  be  a  mechanical 
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agent  but  a  free  one  ;  not  subject  to  physical  law  but  a 
law  to  himself,  and  the  master  of  his  actions.  Hence 
while  he  has  the  power  of  doing  right  and  thus  of  rais 
ing  himself  up  indefinitely,  he  has  also  the  power  of 
doing  wrong  and  thus  of  lowering  himself  indefinitely. 
It  is  this  disturbing  element,  therefore,  in  the  human 
constitution  which  accounts  for  the  religious  instinct 
issuing  in  spurious  results.  This  instinct,  being  a 
spontaneous  thing  in  itself,  must  of  necessity  respond  to 
the  object  presented  to  it,  and  has  no  control  over 
the  presentation  of  the  object.  This  control  lies  in 
the  human  will,  which  has  the  power  of  presenting 
religious  ideas  which  the  intellect  perceives  to  be  true, 
or  of  allowing  the  imagination  to  present  religious  ideas 
which  have  not  been  tested  or  ascertained  to  be  true. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  religious  instinct  to  seize  upon 
the  idea  whenever  presented,  to  realise  it  with  vividness, 
to  hold  to  it  with  tenacity,  and  to  absorb  it  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  soul  ;  while  it  lies  on  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  will  to  see  that  the  object  presented  is  a 
sound  one,  and  to  put  it  aside  when  it  is  a  mere  fancy 
unchecked  by  reason.  It  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
reason  to  exercise  this  control  that  causes  the  religious 
instinct  to  attach  itself  to  error  and  to  issue  in  delusion. 

SUPERSTITION   EXPLAINED. 

In  this  way  we  can  account  for  the  existence  of 
senseless  superstition,  and  the  deep  and  tenacious  hold 
which  superstitious  beliefs  take  upon  the  soul.  Even 
in  superstition  the  instinct  works  correctly,  in  a 
certain  fundamental  way.  It  is  correct  in  its  realisa 
tion  that  there  exists  some  unseen  power  of  a  mysterious 
kind  which  dominates  and  controls  the  fate  of  men  j 
it  is  wrong  only  in  assenting  to  the  fancy  that  this 
unseen  power  works  in  a  fantastical  way.  Reason  tells 
us  that  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  disaster  will 
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follow  if  thirteen  sit  down  at  table,  or  if  a  ship  sails  on 
Friday,  or  if  the  salt-cellar  is  spilt.  Yet  somehow  or 
another  this  idea  has  been  conceived  by  some  morbid 
imagination,  and  has  got  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  the  attraction  of  the  unseen  and  the  mysterious  and 
the  preternatural  has  castaglamourabout  it,  and  created 
an  apprehension  that  after  all  it  may  be  true.  The  cases 
where  disaster  has  followed  on  such  "  unlucky"  occur 
rences  have  been  keenly  observed  and  taken  as  propter 
hoc  instead  of  post  hoc  ;  while  other  cases  where  no  such 
disaster  has  followed  have  been  ignored.  And  so  the 
instinct  for  the  preternatural  has  been  fostered  and 
cherished  till  it  has  issued  in  a  realistic  and  frightening 
belief. 

The  reality  of  the  instinct  for  the  unseen  is  proved 
precisely  by  the  fact  that  such  superstitious  beliefs 
still  survive,  even  in  this  "enlightened"  twentieth 
century;  and  if  anything,  they  survive  strongest  among 
those  who  have  lost  all  belief  in  God,  and  are  con 
firmed  rationalists  and  materialists,  perfectly  confi 
dent  intellectually  that  the  unseen  world  of  spirit  is  an 
exploded  myth.  Witness  atheistic  Paris,  in  which 
the  palmist  and  the  astologer  are  reaping  their  harvest 
to-day  richer  than  ever  before  ;  witness  materialistic 
America  with  its  craving  for  spiritism  and  "Chris 
tian  Science" — instances  showing  that  the  instinct  for 
the  unseen  is  a  thing  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature 
that  when  deprived  of  its  proper  and  true  object 
it  cannot  rest  without  some  object  ;  and  if  religion  is 
denied,  superstition  alone  remains. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  in  this  place  that  super 
stition,  rightly  understood,  is  not  antagonistic  to  religion, 
since  it  is  merely  a  deviation  from  true  religion  in 
the  way  of  excess  or  misapplication.  The  real  antithesis 
to  the  religious  instinct  is  not  superstition,  which 
believes  too  much,  but  rationalism  which  believes  too 
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little.  Of  the  meaning  of  rationalism  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on.  At  present  we  need  only 
remark  that  rationalism,  which  limits  its  beliefs  to  what 
it  can  investigate  and  analyse  and  understand,  must 
consistently  reject  the  religious  instinct  because  it 
seems  to  give  a  greater  confidence  to  the  mind  in  reli 
gious  belief  than  the  hard  and  dry  evidences  seem  to- 
account  for.  Rationalism  therefore  ought  to  be  as 
hostile  to  superstition  as  it  is  to  religious  belief.  And 
the  fact  that  superstition  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on> 
sections  of  humanity  whose  chief  pride  is  to  be  rational 
ists,  only  proves  how  deeply  routed  in  the  human  mind 
this  instinct  is,  and  therefore  how  important  it  is  to 
reckon  with  it,  and  to  try  and  arrive  at  a  sound  under 
standing  of  it. 


PART  IV. 
INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 

WHAT  we  have  already  proved  comes  to  this  :— • 
The  existence  and  universality  of  the  religious  instinct 
among  mankind  convinces  us  of  its  fundamental  sound 
ness,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  true  object  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instinct  to  attain.  It  shows 
that  this  object  is  to  be  sought  in  some  mysterious 
unseen  spirit-power  at  the  back  of  the  visible  world, 
which  exercises  control  over  the  fate  of  man,  and  with 
which  it  is  the  business  of  man  to  enter  into  com 
munion.  But  at  the  same  time  the  erroneous  results  of 
the  exercise  of  this  instinct  impress  on  us  the  necessity 
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of  the  use  of  reason  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  real 
nature  of  this  mysterious  spirit-being  is  ;  and  show  us 
that  this  object  will  be  what  reason  discovers  it  to  be, 
and  not  what  fancy  might  imagine  it  to  be,  or  what 
human  motives  might  like  it  to  be. 

Hence  what  we  have  said  about  this  instinct  does  not 
mean  that  religious  belief  and  practice  is  merely  an 
affair  of  emotion  or  feeling,  having  its  value  solely 
from  the  way  in  which  it  satisfies  the  aspirations  and 
fulfils  the  longings  of  the  human  soul.  This  is  the 
error  of  the  pragmatists  and  the  modernists,  who  thus 
abandon  the  objective  evidences  for  religious  truth, 
and  make  religion  a  purely  subjective  affair.  On  the 
oontrary,  what  we  say  is  this  : — Religion  has  its  value 
solely  from  the  fact  that  it  rests  on  objective  truth, 
that  is  to  say,  represents  facts  which  are  true  no 
matter  whether  the  mind  thinks  them  or  not;  that  a 
specific  religious  belief  which  does  not  rest  on  objective 
truth,  but  only  on  subjective  convenience  or  congeniality, 
is  a  delusion,  and  cannot  ultimately  be  a  benefit  to 
man  just  because  it  is  a  delusion.  The  congeniality  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  religious  to  man's  mind  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  spiritual  and  the  religious  are 
fundamental  realities.  But  it  does  not  guarantee  that 
every  form  of  spiritual  or  religious  belief  is  sound 
merely  because  it  is  felt  to  be  congenial.  Fictitious 
beliefs  are  congenial  only  in  the  sense  of  providing 
some  satisfaction  to  the  mind  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better  ;  but  they  impose  on  no  man  any  obligation  of 
acceptance  unless  they  will  stand  the  test  of  reason,  and 
can  be  established  as  objective  verities.  For  if  there  does 
exist  an  unseen  world  of  spirit  with  which  man  ought 
to  be  in  communion,  it  is  the  unseen  world  of  spirit  as 
it  really  exists,  and  not  as  it  is  imagined  to  exist,  that 
alone  can  establish  a  right  relation,  or  a  relation  which 
is  ultimately  worth  having. 
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Having  seen  that  the  religious  instinct  depends  for 
the  soundness  of  its  workings  upon  the  presentation  of 
sound  religious  ideas,  and  that  religious  ideas  can  only 
be  sound  if  they  proceed  from  the  reason  and  not  from 
imagination,  our  next  task  will  be  to  inquire  :  What 
are  the  means  by  which  the  intellect  can  arrive  at  sound 
religious  ideas  ? — or  in  other  words,  by  what  process 
of  strict  reasoning  can  we  acquire  a  true  knowledge 
of  this  mysterious  spirit-power  behind  the  world  which 
we  call  God  ? 

AN   HISTORICAL   SUGGESTION. 

Observe,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  human  race 
originally  acquired  its  religious  knowledge  in  this 
purely  intellectual  way.  Personally  we  believe  that 
God  imparted  this  knowledge  ready-made  to  the  mind 
of  our  first  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  endowed  man 
with  a  disposition  to  accept  and  to  realise  vividly  the 
truth  thus  imparted,  so  that  it  could  enter  into  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul  and  exercise  a  practical  influ 
ence  on  his  life — which  disposition  we  call  the  religious 
instinct.  There  was  a  special  reason  why  this  reli 
gious  instinct  should  be  required.  For  primitive  rev 
elation,  once  imparted  to  our  first  parents,  was  not  im 
parted  successively  to  their  descendants,  who  depended 
for  their  religious  knowledge  on  the  traditional  hand 
ing  down  of  this  revelation  from  father  to  son.  Now  it 
seems  natural  that  this  religious  tradition  would  suffer 
in  transmission.  It  would  be  partly  forgotten,  and 
partly  mixed  up  with  human  thoughts  and  fancies; 
and  thus  could  easily  be  lost  altogether,  or  at  least 
grievously  corrupted  as  time  went  on — a  process  which 
we  know  did  actually  occur.  As  a  check  on  these 
failures,  God  placed  in  the  world  a  sufficient  amount 
of  evidence  for  his  existence  to  enable  man  to  think 
out  the  matter  for  himself  if  he  wished  to  recover 
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the  truth  which  had  been  obscured  or  lost.  However, 
God  did  not  make  this  evidence  so  forcible  as  to  impose 
itself  with  irresistible  clearness  on  every  mind,  but 
only  on  those  minds  which  devoted  themselves  earnest- 
ly  and  carefully  to  the  subject.  While  thus  leaving 
it  possible  for  error  to  creep  in  through  the  working  of 
the  imagination,  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  it  possible  for 
man  to  lose  touch  with  religion  altogether.  For  this 
reason  he  made  the  religious  instinct  so  strong  and  so 
irradicable  that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  religion  should  always  be  preserved — a  con 
sciousness,  1  mean,  of  the  existence  of  some  mysterious 
spirit  being  in  the  unseen  who  controls  the  fate  of 
men,  and  with  whom  man  must  maintain  a  right  re 
lation.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  mind,  and 
also  the  perversity  of  man's  heart  and  imagination, 
mankind  could  come  to  entertain  the  most  erroneous 
and  even  grotesque  notions  about  God,  and  could  try 
to  enter  into  communion  with  him  in  ways  no  less 
erroneous  and  grotesque.  But  in  spite  of  this  man 
could  not,  without  doing  violence  to  his  deepest  and 
highest  instincts,  get  rid  of  the  belief  in  God  and  the 
practice  of  religion  altogether. 

Hence  it  is  quite  certain  that,  even  supposing  a  pri 
mitive  revelation  to  give  his  knowledge  a  start,  archaic 
man  must  have  used  his  intellect  upon  the  subject — 
partly  by  thinking  on  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 
inherited,  partly  by  looking  at  the  world  round  him, 
and  finding  there  a  confirmation  of  what  he  believed. 
Even  where  he  went  wrong  in  his  speculations,  this 
would  not  arise  purely  from  the  gratuitous  fancies  of 
the  imagination  ;  because  even  the  imagination  cannot 
work  without  some  starting  point  of  fact,  or  some 
accompaniment  of  the  understanding.  That  the  more 
philosophical  systems  of  theology  were  worked  out  by 
men  of  high  intellectual  activity  is  evident  ;  and  some 
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of  the  ideas  prevalent  among  the  masses,  whether  true 
or  false,  owe  their  origin  to  the  spread  of  their  teaching. 
As  to  the  generality  of  archaic  mankind,  no  one  imag 
ines  that  they  would  be  addicted  to  any  deep  or 
systematic  habits  of  thought  on  the  subject.  But  still 
the  human  intellect  is  of  its  nature  active  ;  and 
wherever  there  existed  in  the  world  or  within  them 
selves  any  fact  which  showed  some  suggestive  connec 
tion  with  religious  belief,  we  may  be  sure  that  even 
the  simpler  people  would  have  felt  the  influence  of  such 
suggestions,  and  thus  have  derived  from  them  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  reality  of  their  beliefs. 

HOW  THE  ARGUMENTS  WERE  EVOLVED. 

It  was  only  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  Christian 
philosophers  began  to  work  at  these  evidences  in  a 
systematic  and  thorough  manner.  They  were  them 
selves  staunch  believers  not  only  in  natural  religion, 
but  in  the  fuller  truth  of  supernatural  and  revealed 
religion.  Hence  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  such 
arguments  for  themselves.  Nor  had  they  to  work 
against  any  out-and-out  unbelief  ;  for  a  downright 
atheist  in  those  days  did  not  exist.  But  they  were 
confronted  with  certain  erroneous  systems  of  theology, 
prevalent  chiefly  among  the  Saracens,  which  afforded 
an  attraction  to  the  Christian  student  and  threatened  to 
tell  against  the  purity  of  the  Christian  creed.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  medieval  scholastics  took  the 
matter  up,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  true  belief 
against  attack,  and  to  refute  the  errors  which  threat 
ened  that  belief  among  their  pupils.  Hence  these  philo 
sophers,  among  whom  St.  Thomas  was  the  most  eminent, 
in  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation,  began  with  the 
question  whether  God  exists  at  all.  But  the  arguments 
which  they  presented  to  prove  his  existence  also  served 
to  prove  his  nature  and  attributes;  and  thus  afforded 
a  refutation  of  the  contrary  errors. 
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The  way  in  which  these  philosophers  framed  their 
arguments  bears  certain  marks  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  worked  out.  We  can  nowadays  present 
them  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  ;  but  in  substance  they  remain  the  same. 
It  must  be  said  that  they  did  their  work  thoroughly  and 
left  no  point  untouched.  Later  thinkers  have  ampli 
fied  their  arguments  and  given  them  a  fresh  application 
and  colouring,  but  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  invent 
ing  a  new  and  valid  argument  which  is  not  reducible 
to  one  or  other  of  those  which  the  scholastic  authors 
so  carefully  worked  out.  Hence  we  may  be  sure  that 
if  at  any  time  in  the  past  the  human  race  depended  for 
their  belief  in  God  and  religion  on  the  solid  workings 
of  their  reason,  the  arguments  which  they  thought  of 
must  all  be  comprised  in  those  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  set  forth — not  conceived  in  so  orderly  and 
philosophical  manner,  but  still  following  the  same  lines 
in  some  obvious  and  common-sense  form.  For  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is 
nothing  but  common-sense  working  systematically  and 
accurately  from  perceived  facts  to  the  logical  conclu 
sions  which  are  contained  in  those  facts. 

THE  FEATURE  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

Now  the  peculiar  mischief  of  our  own  times  lies 
precisely  in  this,  that  men  in  considerable  numbers 
exist,  in  whom  the  religious  instinct  is  seriously  weak 
ened  and  in  some  cases  almost  lost.  A  closer  study 
of  this  phenomenon  will  occupy  our  full  attention  later 
on.  We  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  the  fact 
The  result  is  that  such  people  are  in  the  worst  possible 
position  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  religious  belief, 
and  this  for  four  causes.  Either  (1)  their  mind  is 
imbued  with  theories  of  materialism  which  render  it 
difficult  to  grasp  the  force  of  arguments  contrary  to 
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those  theories,  or  to  get  rid  of  their  prepossessions 
against  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  ;  or  (2)  they 
are  so  immersed  in  the  interests  of  temporal  life  that 
they  will  not  take  the  subject  seriously  or  give  the 
arguments  a  chance ;  or  (3)  they  have  forcibly  sup 
pressed  the  religious  instinct  on  the  strength  of  a  theory 
which  regards  it  as  a  delusion  or  a  disease ;  or  (4)  the 
religious  instinct  has  become  so  inoperative  through 
indifference  and  neglect  that  its  import  is  not  felt. 
And  quite  probably  in  any  given  case  all  these  four 
causes  have  been  at  work. 

Hence  arises  the  necessity  in  our  own  times  of 
putting  forth  the  arguments  of  the  existence  of  God 
in  a  popular  and  readable  form.  But  in  doing  so,  it 
will  be  useful  at  the  outset  to  point  out  that  the 
intellectual  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  are 
necessarily  of  a  somewhat  dry  and  speculative  nature. 
They  may  lead  the  mind  to  a  logical  assent  to  their 
conclusions,  but  this  assent  will  be  of  an  abstract  and 
notional  character.  The  arguments  will  prove  that 
God  exists,  but  they  will  not  present  God  vividly  as  a 
real  living  person,  felt  to  be  existing  and  intimately 
present,  as  an  imposing  reality  exercising,  so  to  speak, 
the  magnetism  of  personality  on  the  soul. 

Thus  a  man  working  with  his  intellect  alone  might 
come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes  as 
the  logical  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  and  might  assent 
to  it  all  as  true  ;  and  yet  it  might  have  no  more  in 
fluence  on  his  feelings  or  conduct  than  the  proof  of  a 
proposition  of  Euclid,  or  the  answer  to  an  algebraical 
sum.  Man  does  not  live  by  pure  intellect  alone.  What 
he  longs  for,  what  he  is  influenced  by  is  concrete 
reality.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  re 
ligious  instinct — to  seize  on  the  dry,  cold,  abstract 
truth  of  the  intellect,  and  to  make  it  concrete  ;  to  clothe 
the  dry  bones  with  flesh,  and  warm  up  the  cold 
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speculative  idea  till  its  object  is  vividly  realised  as  a 
present  and  imposing  thing.  It  is  only  when  this 
happens  that  God  will  become  in  practical  effect  a  being 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  to  be  entered  into  communion 
with  as  the  object  of  religious  worship  and  moral 
service. 

TWO    CURIOUS   RESULTS. 

Hence  two  curious  results  are  likely  to  follow  from 
presenting  the  philosophical  arguments  for  the  exist 
ence  of  God.  To  the  unbeliever  they  may  seem 
logically  unanswerable,  but  will  seem  too  abstract  to 
breed  any  living  conviction  in  his  mind  ;  and  so  they 
may  practically  have  no  effect.  To  the  believer,  they 
will  also  in  a  certain  way  seem  disappointing — not 
because  he  considers  them  logically  ineffective,  but 
because  the  impression  they  make  on  his  mind  will 
seem  weaker  than  the  belief  which  they  are  supposed 
to  strengthen,  and  which  he  already  possesses  in  all 
its  force.  Thus  I  have  never  met  a  Catholic  student 
of  our  course  of  u  natural  theology  "  who  found  his 
belief  in  God  stronger  at  the  end  of  his  studies  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  This  belief  existed  already 
in  his  mind  independently  of  all  arguments,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  support  from  them.  As  a  result  of  his 
study  he  has  learnt  to  think  more  intellectually  about 
God,  but  he  has  not  learned  to  believe  more  firmly,  or 
to  practice  devotion  more  fervently. 

All  this  seems  to  show,  first,  that  God  never  meant 
man  in  normal  conditions  to  depend  for  his  knowledge 
of  religion  on  the  abstract  or  logical  workings  of  his 
intellect,  but  meant  him  in  the  first  instance  to  receive 
that  belief  ready-made  by  revelation,  and  subsequently 
to  receive  it  in  childhood  ready-made  from  his  parents. 
Secondly,  he  intended  the  vividness  and  reality  and  the 
permanency  of  religious  belief  to  rest  not  on  the 
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activity  of  the  intellect  working  out  logical  proofs,  but 
on  the  vivifying  power  of  the  religious  instinct  seizing 
on  the  knowledge  imparted  by  others,  and  absorbing 
it  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul. 

This  being  the  case,  our  object  in  expounding  the 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  is  merely  to 
meet  a  need  of  the  time;  and  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  an  evil  of  the  time: — First,  to  convert  the  un 
believer  from  his  unbelief  ;  secondly,  to  enable  our 
believing  readers  to  help  in  this  work;  thirdly,  to  protect 
believers  from  the  encroachments  of  doubt  ;  to  show 
them  that  their  belief  does  not  depend  on  a  mere 
instinct,  or  an  inherited  tradition  which  might  be 
wrong,  but  that  it  can  be  vindicated  by  sound  and  solid 
reasonings  from  facts,  and  thus  become  established  on  an 
intellectual  basis  ;  lastly,  to  refute  the  theories  which 
have  been  put  forward  in  support  of  unbelief,  and 
to  answer  the  objections  which  rest  upon  those  theories. 


PART  V. 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PROOFS. 

THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  MOVEMENT  AND  NUMBER.  - 

THE  most  obvious  realities  in  the  world,  perceptible 
to  our  senses,  are  matter  and  the  movements  of  matter. 
Both  are  equally  real  ;  but  of  the  two  the  movements 
of  matter  are  the  more  striking,  and  form  the  most 
convenient  starting  point  for  our  argument. 

The  world  is  full  of  movements  which  begin  and  come 
to  an  end,  one  after  another;  such  as  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  day  and  night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
alternations  of  the  tides,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
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the  birth  and  death  of  living  things,  and  the  growth  of 
generation  after  generation.  These  movements  are 
constantly  repeated,  and  wherever  we  take  any  set  of 
them,  we  can  count  them  thus  :  1,  2,  3,  4.  Similarly 
whatever  one  we  take,  we  can  always  revert  to  the  pre 
vious  one  and  so  go  on  counting  backwards  indefinitely. 
The  particular  one  which  now  falls  under  observation 
may  be  the  millionth,  or  the  million-millionth,  or  any 
greater  number  ;  but  some  exact  position  in  the  series 
it  must  have  ;  and  we  should  only  have  to  count  back 
far  enough  to  come  finally  to  Number  One.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  all  things  counted  by  successive  numbers 
that  the  series  should  have  its  Number  One.  When 
the  series  of  movements  is  started  it  can  go  on  :  one, 
two,  three,  indefinitely  ;  but  you  cannot  even  have  a 
two  without  a  one  in  front  of  it,  and  that  one  must 
really  be  the  first,  or  else  the  movement  did  not  really 
start  there.  But  if  it  did  not  start  there  it  must  have 
started  somewhere  further  back.  So  there  is  no 
escaping  from  the  Number  One  if  you  want  to  get 
Number  anytldng-else-at-all. 

From  this  we  see  that  every  series  of  movements  in 
the  world  must  have  had  a  beginning  from  one  first 
movement.  But  that  first  movement  could  not  have 
started  itself.  There  must  have  been  something  else 
behind  it  which  gave  it  the  start — some  first  mover 
which  is  self-moving,  something  which  can  move  with 
out  requiring  to  be  moved. 

THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  CAUSE. 

So  far  we  have  regarded  movement  merely  as  a 
series  counted  by  number.  Next  we  take  movement 
as  something  dependent  upon  a  mover;  or  in  other 
words,  as  the  effect  of  a  cause. 

We  find  the  world  full  of  changes  and  developments  ; 
not  merely  changes  of  place  in  time,  but  also  devel- 
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opments  in  the  form  and  substance  of  things.  We 
find  solids  turning  into  gases,  and  gases  into  liquids, 
and  liquids  into  crystals  ;  we  find  chemicals  changing 
into  the  substance  of  plants  and  animals  ;  we  find  seeds 
changing  into  new  plants  and  animals.  Every  one  of 
these  changes  is  the  effect  of  some  cause — something 
which  has  exercised  the  power  within  it  to  bring  about 
the  effect.  And  every  cause  we  know  of  is  in  its  turn 
the  effect  of  some  previous  cause,  upon  which  it  depends 
for  its  emergence.  But  we  cannot  go  back  for  ever 
supposing  that  each  and  every  cause  depends  on  some 
previous  cause.  Right  at  the  back  of  the  system  we 
must  have  some  ultimate  or  foundation-cause  which 
exists  and  acts  independently  of  any  cause  outside 
itself — a  cause  which  is  not  caused. 

This  ultimate  cause  could  not  have  had  any  beginning. 
It  could  not  have  been  caused  by  anything  else  further 
back,  because  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  ultimate.  It 
could  not  have  caused  itself,  because  a  thing  which  does 
not  already  exist  is  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot 
cause  anything  either  to  itself  or  to  anything  else. 
Before  a  thing  can  be  a  cause  it  must  already  exist  ; 
for  a  cause  is  a  thing  which  causes.  If  you  try  to  begin 
with  nothing  you  will  never  get  to  anything.  You 
must  begin  with  something  which  has  no  beginning, 
and  which  has  in  itself  the  power  of  acting,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  act  as  cause  to  something  else  besides 
itself. 

The  ultimate  or  first  cause  must  therefore  be  self- 
existing  of  its  ov\n  necessity  and  reality.  It  must 
exist  always  without  beginning,  and  must  therefore  be 
eternal. 

ARGUMENT  FROM  EQUIVALENCE  OF  CAUSE 
AND    EFFECT. 

The  idea  of  cause  implies  power  in  the  cause — power 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  if  the  power  is  just 
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equal  to  the  effect  caused,  the  power  will  be  exhausted 
in  producing  that  effect.  Hence  a  cause  which  can 
produce  many  effects,  and  repeat  them  time  after  time, 
must  contain  a  power  proportional  to  the  whole  o£ 
its  effects;  and  it'  it  can  go  on  acting  indefinitely,  it 
must  have  a  reserve  of  power  beyond  the  actual  total 
of  its  effects.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  cause 
at  the  back  of  the  world  must  have  an  immense  power, 
proportional  to  the  immensity  of  the  world  ;  and  a 
wonderfully  varied  power,  proportional  to  the  immense 
variety  of  being  and  movement  in  the  world. 

These  three  arguments  do  not  as  yet  prove  the  exist 
ence  of  God  as  believers  conceive  him  to  be.  They  only 
prove  the  existence  of  some  ultimate  reality  at  the  back 
of  the  universe,  which  is  eternal  in  its  existence  ;  which 
is  the  first  mover,  itself  not  moved  ;  the  first  cause  not 
caused.  Moreover,  as  mover  and  cause  it  must  contain 
a  power  equal  to  the  sum-total  of  its  effects,  and  equal 
to  any  further  effects  which  it  may  ever  produce  ;  and 
this  power  must  be  as  varied  as  the  variety  of  its 
effects.  With  all  this  the  unbeliever  entirely  agrees— 
only  he  calls  this  first  reality  a  mere  cosmic  force,  and 
does  not  recognise  it  as  God.  Hence  we  have  here  a 
common  ground  on  which  to  proceed  with  our  argu 
ment,  and  to  prove  that  this  ultimate  reality  is  God, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  believe  in  God. 

FURTHER   ARGUMENT    FROM   EQUIVALENCE    OF 
CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

We  find  the  things  in  the  world  divisible  into  dif 
ferent  orders  of  being,  each  higher  than  the  other 
according  to  its  qualities  and  powers  ;  I  mean  the 
mineral  and  plant  and  animal  and  human  orders. 
Each  of  these  orders  of  being  acts  as  cause,  and  pro 
duced  effects  proper  to  its  own  order  ;  but  no  inferior 
order  can  produce  effects  belonging  to  a  higher  order. 
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Thus  the  minerals  can  act  in  a  mineral  or  chemical  or 
mechanical  manner,  bat  cannot  grow  like  plants  ;  the 
plants  can  grow,  but  they  cannot  perceive  or  act 
according  to  perception  as  the  animals  can  ;  the  animals 
can  perceive  and  act  according  to  perception,  but  can 
not  think  and  will  as  a  human  being  can. 

Now  each  of  these  orders  presupposes  a  cause  of  its 
existence  and  its  powers  of  action  ;  and  this  cause 
must  be  equivalent  to  the  effect  produced.  It  does 
not  matter  much  for  our  present  purpose  whether  the 
higher  orders  evolved  out  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
ultimately  out  of  primal  matter  and  force.  $o  let 
us  take  the  favourite  modern  theory,  and  suppose — for 
argument's  sake — that  they  were  all  evolved.  In  that 
case  it  is  clear  that  primal  matter  and  force  must  have 
contained  in  itself  all  the  powers  and  qualities  which 
have  since  been  developed  out  of  it.  Primal  matter 
and  force  must  have  contained  the  power  not  only  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  action  but  of  living  action  : 
of  growth  and  perception  and  thought. 

THE  LATENT  AND  THE  ACTIVE. 

But  if  these  powers  ever  existed  in  primal  matter 
and  force,  they  must  in  the  first  instance  have  lain 
latent  and  inactive.  Science  teaches  us  that  originally 
tlie  primal  matter  functioned  only  in  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  order  ;  that  much  later  on  it  began  to  func 
tion  in  the  plant  order,  later  still  in  the  animal  order, 
and  last  of  all  in  the  human  order.  This  being  so,  the 
powers  of  these  higher  orders  must  have  lain  latent  or 
inactive.  How  then  can  we  explain  the  beginnings  of 
their  activity  ? 

We  shall  soon  reach  an  answer  to  this  question. 
We  have  seen  that  no  thing  can  cause  itself  to  exist. 
Similarly  if  a  thing  exists  without  power,  it  cannot 
give  power  to  itself  ;  nor,  if  it  has  some  power,  can 
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it  add  any  new  power.  But  more  than  this.  If  the 
powers  of  a  thing  lie  latent  they  require  some  cause 
to  bring  them  from  the  latent  to  the  active  state.  A 
latent  power  is  called  latent  because  it  cannot  act  ;  and 
just  because  it  cannot  act,  it  cannot  set  itself  acting. 
Therefore  it  requires  some  determining  cause  outside 
itself  to  give  it  the  start;  and  then,  when  started,  it 
can  act.  If  you  try  to  begin  with  nothing  but  latent 
power  you  will  never  have  anything  but  latent  power. 
You  must  begin  with  some  active  poAver  to  produce 
the  conditions  under  which  latent  power  can  pass  into 
activity.  Now  this  active  power  could  not  have  existed 
in  primal  matter  itself.  For  we  have  proved  (by  the 
argument  from  movement  and  number)  that  the  activity 
of  primal  matter  had  a  beginning.  Therefore  primal 
matter  required  a  cause  for  the  beginnings  of  its 
activity.  Hence  primal  matter  did  not  contain  the 
ultimate  starting-force.  The  ultimate  starting-force 
must  have  been  essentially  active  in  order  to  bring  into 
activity  the  powers  lying  latent  in  matter. 

Moreover,  even  if  primal  matter  contained  latent 
within  itself  all  the  powers  of  functioning  in  the  chemi 
cal  and  plant  and  animal  and  human  order,  the  very 
existence  of  these  powers  must  have  had  a  cause  which 
placed  them  there.  Nay,  matter  itself,  in  which  these 
powers  resided,  must  also  have  had  a  cause  for  its  ex 
istence.  If  matter  existed  eternally,  it  would  be  the 
ultimate  reality  and  must  therefore  be  essentially  ac 
tive  :  and  if  it  were  essentially  active,  it  would  have 
always  been  moving.  But  we  have  proved  that  its 
movements  had  a  beginning.  Therefore  matter  must 
have  been  originally  passive,  and  dependent  on  some 
outside  force  for  starting  its  movement.  Thus  by  the 
same  line  of  argument  we  prove  that  primal  matter  is 
not  the  ultimate  reality,  and  that  primal  force  is  not 
the  ultimate  force.  Both  matter  and  force  must  there- 
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fore  be  an  effect,  a  product  of  the  causal  power  of  the 
ultimate  reality. 

Therefore  it'  the  ultimate  reality  conferred  on  primal 
matter  the  powers  to  function  in  the  different  orders 
from  lowest  to  highest,  that  ultimate  reality  must 
have  already  contained  the  same  powers  which  it 
put  into  the  primal  matter.  For  no  being  can  give  to 
others,  even  in  a  latent  slate,  powers  which  it  does  not 
possess  already  in  itself. 

THE   OUTCOME    OF    THE   ARGUMENT. 

Hence,  whatever  powers  we  find  in  the  different 
orders  of  beings  in  the  world,  we  can  infer  (by  the 
principle  of  equivalence  of  cause  and  effect)  that  the 
ultimate  or  first  cause  must  have  possessed  the  same 
powers.  In  order  to  confer  mechanical  power  it  must 
possess  mechanical  power;  in  order  to  confer  vital 
power  it  must  possess  vital  power,  and  therefore  must 
be  a  living  being;  in  order  to  confer  the  power 
of  perception  it  must  possess  the  power  of  perception. 
In  order  to  confer  the  power  of  thought  it  must  possess 
the  power  of  thought. 

Moreover,  even  i£  the  ultimate  cause  could  confer 
all  these  powers  on  matter  in  a  latent  form  ;  still  it 
could  not  itself  possess  them  merely  in  a  latent  form. 
As  we  have  seen,  any  power  which  lies  latent  needs 
some  active  power  to  bring  it  into  activity.  That  the 
ultimate  reality  does  contain  this  active  power  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  endowed  man  with  the  same  ; 
and  what  it  confers  on  others  cannot  be  lacking  to 
itself.  Hence  the  ultimate  reality  must  possess  these 
powers  in  an  active  capacity,  that  is,  it  must  be  essen 
tially  a  living,  perceiving  and  thinking  and  volitive 
being.  Moreover,  these  powers  must  be  active  in 
the  cause  to  the  full  extent  to  which  they  can  ever 
become  active  in  the  effect ;  and  must  be  at  least 
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equal  to  the  highest  and  greatest  activity  of  which  the 
highest  and  greatest  effect  is  capable,  Now  the  great 
est  activity  of  the  highest  order  is  that  which  we  find 
in  the  greatest  and  cleverest  man  ;  therefore  the  ulti 
mate  or  first  cause  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
greatest  and  cleverest  man. 

The  same  applies  if  we  look  at  the  various  qualities 
of  man  in  detail.  The  human  intellect  can  not  only 
think  things  which  exist,  but  can  also  think  things 
which  do  not  exist  but  are  only  possible.  And  having 
conceived  things  as  possible,  it  can  make  a  plan  for 
their  realisation,  and  can  then  by  the  activity  of  the 
will  bring  them  into  actuality.  It  follows  that  the 
ultimate  reality  must  possess  the  same  power,  other 
wise  it  could  not  confer  such  power  upon  man.  More 
over,  man's  highest  dignity  and  worth  lies  in  this,  that 
his  mind  rests  in  truth  and  his  will  rests  in  good 
ness.  He  is  a  moral  being,  capable  of  perceiving  the 
right,  and  of  acting  according  to  the  right.  He  is 
master  of  his  own  actions  and  responsible  for  them. 
The  combination  of  these  qualities  constitutes  what 
we  mean  practically  by  a  "person."  But  the  ultimate 
reality  which  conferred  these  qualities  must  possess 
them  at  least  equivalently  in  itself.  It  must  be  a 
being  of  mental  design  and  execution  ;  a  being  of 
truth  and  goodness;  a  moral  being;  the  master  of  its  own 
actions,  and  therefore  a  person.  In  a  word,  the  ulti 
mate  reality  is  not  IT  but  HE. 

SUMMARY    OB'    THE     PROOF. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form,  the  argument  practically 
amounts  to  this  : — No  cause  can  produce  effects 
superior  to  itself.  A  blind  mechanical  force  could 
only  produce  a  blind  mechanical  world  ;  but  no  blind 
mechanical  force  can  produce  a  seeing  and  feeling 
world,  still  less  a  thinking  and  volitional  world.  If 
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there  is  life  in  the  effect  there  must  be  life  in  the 
cause  ;  if:  there  is  perception  in  the  effect  there  must  be 
perception  in  the  cause  ;  if:  there  is  mind  in  the  effect 
there  must  be  mind  in  the  cause.  The  ultimate  reality 
which  had  the  power  to  produce  the  animals  must  at 
least  be  equal  in  its  own  qualities  and  powers  to  the 
animals  it  has  produced  ;  the  ultimate  reality  which 
has  produced  man  mast  be  at  least  equal  to  its  own 
qualities  and  powers  to  the  man  it  has  produced. 

The  argument  becomes  absurdly  obvious  when  ex 
pressed  in  this  way  : — The  first  cause,  which  makes  me 
into  a  living  person,  must  either  bo  himself  a  living 
person  already,  or  else  he  could  make  himself  into  one, 
just  as  easily  as  he  can  make  me  into  one.  But  it  is 
ridiculous  to  think  of  a  thing,  which  is  not  a  living 
person,  making  itself  into  one  ;  and  so  the  first  cause 
must  be  a  living  person  to  begin  with,  before  He  can 
produce  other  living  persons. 

In  running  over  the  argument  so  briefly  we  have 
covered  a  large  range  of  ground,  some  parts  of  which 
will  need  closer  discussion  later  on.  It  seems  better 
first  to  grasp  the  proof  as  a  whole,  instead  of  losing 
oneself  in  a  study  of  details.  As  will  be  noticed,  the 
conclusion  so  far  is  an  extremely  modest  one.  We 
have  shown  what  the  ultimate  reality  must  be  at  the 
very  minimum  :  that  He  must  be  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  highest  of  his  effects  taken  in  its  highest  possible 
range  of  quality  and  power. 

That  the  ultimate  reality  is  more  than  this,  no  one 
who  has  got  so  far  will  have  any  difficulty  in  believing. 
But  still,  in  order  to  proceed  systematically  we  must 
only  state  conclusions  as  we  prove  them,  and  then 
proceed  to  a  further  expansion  of  our  principles,  which 
will  occupy  the  next  section. 
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PART  VI. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  PROOFS,  CONTINUED. 

ARGUMENT  FROM  THE  SUPEREMINENCY  OF  CAUSE 
OVER  EFFECT. 

THERE  are  in  the  world  beings  with  a  power  so 
limited  that  they  can  only  produce  their  effect  once, 
and  then  are  exhausted.  Thus  some  insects  seem  to 
live  only  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs  and  then  to  die. 
Others  possess  the  power  of  producing  the  same  effect 
many  times,  and  only  after  a  frequent  repetition  get 
exhausted  ;  as  is  the  general  case  in  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants*  It  is  obvious 
that  a  power  capable  of  repeating  the  same  effect  is 
the  greater  power  of  the  two.  Then  again,  there  are 
beings  which  can  only  produce  one  kind  of  effect, 
while  others  are  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  effects 
— the  highest  example  of  which  is  versatile  man.  Hence 
the  power  resident  in  a  cause  is  to  be  measured  at  a 
minimum  by  the  actual  number  and  variety  of  effects 
produced  ;  and  if  the  power  still  continues  to  act.  by 
the  sum-total  of  all  the  effects  produced  in  the  past, 
plus  those  producible  in  the  future. 

Applying  this  to  our  subject,  we  reach  the  first  stage 
of  supereminency  of  cause  over  effect.  If  we  would 
estimate  the  greatness  of  the  ultimate  power,  we  must 
begin  with  the  whole  collective  universe  as  we  know 
it.  But  as  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  is  extremely 
limited,  even  this  will  give  us  only  a  very  faint  and 
inadequate  idea  of  the  greatness  of  that  power. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  ultimate  reality, 
though  containing  all  the  qualities  and  powers  possessed 
by  man,  must  contain  them  to  a  far  higher  extent,  so  that 
he  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the  greatest  and  highest 
imaginable  man  or  the  whole  collection  of  men.  This 
thought  will  be  put  in  an  absurdly  obvious  light  if  we 
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imagine  ourselves  confronted  with  the  task  of  pro 
ducing  a  world,  the  highest  and  best  of  which  we  are 
capable.  Even  if  we  take  the  present  world  with  all 
its  materials  and  forces  at  our  free  disposal,  it  is  pre 
cious  little  that  we  can  do  with  it.  We  can  by  painful 
observation  study  the  laws  of  nnture  ;  find  out  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  ;  try  to  bring  about 
those  conditions,  and  watch  the  result.  The  result 
may  be  some  fearful  explosion  which  costs  us  our  life 
or  leaves  us  crippled — from  which  we  may  learn  what 
terribly  strong  things  the  forces  of  nature  are,  how 
little  we  know  about  them,  and  how  little  mastery 
we  possess  over  them.  And  yet  the  ultimate  reality 
knows  these  forces  through  and  through  and  has  com 
plete  control  over  them.  Not  only  this;  he  has  actually 
thought  them  out  and  made  them  as  they  are,  and 
imposed  on  them  the  laws  by  which  they  act. 

Working  on  safer  lines,  we  can  take  inert  matter  and 
model  it  up  into  some  kind  of  machine,  to  work  in  a 
certain  way.  But  it  takes  us  a  deal  of  experimenting 
to  find  out  the  right  thing,  and  then  when  it  is  made 
it  can  sometimes  be  singularly  disappointing — especially 
if  we  have  been  ambitious  and  attempted  something 
complicated  or  difficult.  Compare  this  with  the  ulti 
mate  reality,  which  has  left  to  our  weak  minds  inven 
tions  so  simple  and  puny  as  these,  and  has  worked  out 
the  whole  cosmic  machine  with  its  stupendous  system 
of  suns  and  planets,  with  its  centrifugal  and  centripet 
al  forces  working  universally  with  rigid  accuracy  ; 
has  constructed  all  the  elaborate  mechanics  of  atoms 
and  molecules  out  of  which  to  build  up  every  variety 
of  minerals  ;  has  invented  the  marvellously  com 
plicated  growth  of  plants,  the  more  complicated  and 
admirable  organisms  of  brain  and  sense,  and  the  still 
more  wonderful  mind  and  will  of  man,  by  which  alone 
we  are  able  to  think  about  the  universal  at  all.  The 
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impression  which  will  occur  to  any  man  meditating  on 
these  lines  will  be  this  :  "  I  should  think  myself  a  mar 
vellously  clever  fellow  i£  I  could  do  all  the  things 
that  my  fellow-men  have  done,  in  science  and  inven 
tion  and  in  art  ;  but  how  immeasurably  more  clever 
must  be  the  ultimate  mind  which  has  worked  out  the 
whole  universe  and  all  it  contains — the  mere  surface- 
presentment  of  wliich  I  can  hardly  understand."  The 
conclusion,  even  on  the  principle  of  bare  equivalency 
of  cause  and  effect,  must  be  that  the  ultimate  reality  is 
a  most  wonderful  being  of  mind  and  power,  of  sur 
passing  insight  to  think  and  to  plan,  and  surpassing 
power  to  put  into  execution. 

THE    DIVINE    ORDER. 

But  it  is  e;isy  to  go  further,  and  to  show  that  the  ulti 
mate  reality  does  not  surpass  man  merely  in  degree  or 
extent  of  power,  but  surpasses  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
belong  to  an  order  essentially  higher  than  man.  This 
is  proved  by  examining  the  powers  of  man.  We  have 
already  seen  how  little  a  man,  or  even  the  whole  collec 
tion  of  mankind,  can  do  in  the  way  of  production. 
Man  can  merely  take  the  materials  and  forces  existing 
around  him,  and,  by  studying  the  conditions  and 
manipulating  them,  can  arrange  these  materials  and 
direct  these  forces  so  as  to  produce  some  specially 
designed  effect — for  instance  a  structure  or  a  machine. 
But  his  greatest  exploit  is  merely  a  detailed  arrange 
ment  of  matter  and  force  already  existing  ;  which, 
if  it  were  not  arranged  in  this  way,  would  remain 
arranged  in  some  other  way,  and  would  work  accord 
ing  to  its  own  laws  quite  independent  of  man.  Man 
has  absolutely  no  power  to  give  existence  to  new  matter 
or  to  new  force,  or  even  to  impose  on  existing  matter 
or  force  any  new  laws  different  from  those  already 
imposed.  But  what  man  cannot  do  is  precisely  what 
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the  ultimate  reality  can  do.  He  has  brought  matter 
and  force  into  existence,  and  thus  produced  a  universe 
where  nothing  existed  out  of  which  to  produce  it. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  difference  of  power  is  not 
merely  one  of  degree,  but  one  of  kind.  Man's  failure 
to  create  matter  and  force  does  not  merely  mean  that 
his  power  is  weak  and  needs  strengthening.  If  man's 
power  were  strengthened  he  would  still  continue  to 
work  in  the  same  order.  He  would  be  able  to  arrange 
matter  and  to  condition  force  in  more  wonderful  and 
intricate  ways  ;  but  it  would  still  be  merely  a  matter 
of  arrangement,  not  of  creation  : — which  involves  a 
power  totally  different  in  kind. 

Now  it  is  precisely  a  power  higher  and  different  in 
kind  which  constituted  a  higher  order.  And  since  the 
ultimate  reality  does  possess  the  power  not  merely 
of  arranging  what  exists,  but  of  causing  things  them 
selves  to  exist,  the  conclusion  is  that  he  belongs  to  a 
higher  order  than  man — that  is  to  say,  the  one  supreme 
order  proper  to  the  ultimate  reality,  and  not  shared 
by  anything  else. 

GOD   IS   UNIQUE. 

By  thus  proving  the  supereminence  of  the  ultimate 
reality  over  all  the  orders  of  the  universe,  we  prove  that 
God  is  unique.  Hence  his  personality,  his  mind,  his 
will,  his  power,  his  substantial  reality,  are  all  of  them 
unique.  They  cover  the  ground  of  all  the  orders  of  be 
ing  which  He  has  put  into  the  universe,  but  in  a 
supereminent  way.  He  comprises  all  the  perfection 
which  the  universe  comprises,  but  in  an  ineffable  and 
sublime  and  all-comprehensive  way,  which  makes  his 
perfection  absolute,  but  at  the  same  time  to  us  unthink 
able,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  never  form  an  idea  of  his 
perfection  which  adequately  covers  its  realit}r.  For  as 
we  have  said,  no  being  can  function  in  an  order  higher 
than  its  own.  Hence  if  Grod  is  of  a  superhuman  order,  it 
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follows  that  no  human  mind  can  think  God  as  He 
really  is.  He  can  only  think  God  in  terms  oE  his 
own  mental  order,  These  terms  will  be  true  as  far  as 
they  go,  namely,  God  will  be  at  least  the  highest  that 
we  can  conceive  about  him  ;  but  they  will  be  totally 
inadequate,  because  God  is  inconceivably  more  and 
higher  than  this. 

Unbelievers  sometime  taunt  us  with  picturing  God 
merely  as  a  magnified  man,  which  they  call  "  anthro 
pomorphism."  But  such  anthropomorphism  is  inevit 
able.  For,  given  that  God  belongs  to  a  higher  order 
than  man,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
picture  him.  And  this  being  the  best  we  can  do,  we 
have  to  be  content  with  it  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Seeing  that  we  have  no  power  of  flying  to  the  moon, 
it  would  be  irrational  to  cry  for  the  moon  ;  and  so, 
seeing  that  we  cannot  conceive  God  in  terms  adequate 
to  his  supreme  reality  and  perfection,  it  would  be 
irrational  to  pine  and  mope  over  our  inability.  Our  only 
sensible  policy  is  to  take  what  we  can  get  according  to 
the  limitations  of  our  own  order  of  being,  and  be 
thankful  for  that  we  can  reach  so  far. 

TWO   SUBSIDIARY   ARGUMENTS.- 

Hitherto  we  have  proved  that  God  contains  all  the 
highest  qualities,  powers  and  perfections  of  man,  but  in 
so  supereminent  a  way  as  to  belong  to  an  order  of  being 
totally  higher  than  the  human — an  order  which  is 
unique  in  itself.  But  there  are  also  some  points  of 
comparison  between  God  and  the  material  order  of 
the  universe,  which  we  must  now  add  for  a  comple 
tion  of  the  picture* 

I  refer  to  his  relations  to  space  and  time.  Both 
space  and  time  are  mysterious  realities  which  dominate 
the  world,  and  are  the  standard  and  measure  of  its 
limitations.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  which 
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stands  superior  to  space  and  time  it  is  the  human  mind 
and  will — or  as  we  say,  the  human  soul.  But  the  hu 
man  mind,  although  it  can  in  thought  and  aspiration 
transcend  both  space  and  time,  is  singularly  cramped  in 
its  activities  by  the  material  envelope  of  the  body  in 
which  it  resides,  and  is  thus  brought  under  material 
limits  both  as  to  perception  and  action.  No  matter 
how  extended  our  mental  flights  may  be,  all  our  know 
ledge  must  take  its  start  from  the  material 
objects  perceived  by  the  senses  ;  and  no  matter  how 
exalted  our  volitions,  we  are  limited  in  the  realisation 
of  them  by  that  which  is  achievable  in  terms  of 
material  action.  Thus  in  thought  we  can  extend  our 
selves  over  space  so  as  to  think  of  the  vast  universe  ; 
but  this  does  not  give  us  any  effective  presence  outside 
the  limits  of  our  own  sense-environment.  Similarly 
we  can  by  memory  store  up  the  past,  and  penetrate  in 
some  way  into  the  future  ;  but  this  does  not  really 
extend  our  presence  into  the  past  or  into  the  future. 
But  with  the  ultimate  reality  the  case  is  far  different. 
A  cause  must  be  present  to  its  effect,  seeing  that  the 
effect  proceeds  from  the  cause.  If  the  effect  has  exten 
sion  in  space,  the  cause  must  also  be  present  over  the 
same  space  ;  if  the  effect  is  repeated  or  sustained  in 
time,  the  cause  must  also  be  present  over  the  whole  of 
the  time;  and  it  must  be  present  in  its  total  reality  and 
power  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  universe,  in  relation  first  to  space,  and  then  to 
time. 

THE   ARGUMENT   FROM   SPACE. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  philosophy  that  a  being  can  only 
act  where  it  is ;  or  that  where  it  acts,  there  it  must  be 
present.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  action  at  a  dis 
tance,  this  is  only  thinkable  by  supposing  some  medium 
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through  which  the  action,  started  from  the  agent, 
is  transmitted  by  vibrations  or  otherwise  through  space. 
Now  the  dimensions  of  the  universe  are  of  the  most 
astonishing  magnitude.  It  is  only  a  trifling  matter  of 
93,000,000  miles  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  ;  but  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  only 
expressible  as  "  4  light-years  ;"*  and  the  furthest  star 
distinctly  visible  to  us  though  the  most  powerful  teles 
cope  may  be  even  more  than  1,000  light-years  away. 
Moreover  the  most  distant  star  is  quite  probably  a  close 
neighbour  compared  to  others  which  we  can  only  infer 
to  exist  beyond  it.  The  number  of  known  heavenly 
bodies  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions,  and  each  of 
these  is  probably  the  centre  of  a  solar  system  quite  as 
magnificent  as  ours.  According  to  the  foregoing  prin 
ciple,  God  in  producing  these  stars  must  have  been 
present  to  the  place  where  He  created  them.  This 
gives  us  some  faint  idea  of  his  immensity  in  regard  to 
space,  and  throws  additional  light  on  the  idea  that  He 
must  belong  to  an  order  of  being  which  is  altogether 
superior  to  and  independent  of  space. 

THE   ARGUMENT   FROM    TIME. 

Time  means  the  measure  of  movement  or  of  change 
by  succession  or  duration.  There  is  running  through 
our  lives  an  instant  of  time  which  we  call  the  present, 
in  relation  to  which  whatever  went  before  is  called  the 
past,  and  whatever  comes  after  is  called  the  future. 
Through  the  passage  of  that  present  instant  the  past 
is  always  accumulating,  while  the  future — which 
of  itself  is  mere  anticipation  of  possibility — is  al 
ways  being  realised  in  the  present,  but  in  the  very 
instant  of  realisation  is  always  running  over  into  the 
past.  Time,  being  a  measure  of  change  or  movement, 

*  A  light-year  means  the  distance  which  light  travels  in  a  year 
186,000  x  865  x  24  x  60  x  60  miles, 
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always  involves  number,  and  therefore  must  have  a 
beginning.  The  world  counts  probably  at  least  10,000 
years  from  the  beginning  of  human  life.  Previous  to 
this  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  beginning  of 
animal  and  plant  life,  which  may  run  into  millions  of 
years  for  all  we  know  ;  with  millions  of  millions  more 
years  during  which  the  world  passed  from  its  primal 
state  of  pure  matter  and  force  to  the  conditions  o£ 
development  in  which  life  could  begin.  When  we  try 
to  pass  beyond  the  first  beginnings  of  the  universe,  we 
are  lost  in  wondering  contemplation.  We  try  to  think 
of  time  existing  before  there  was  anything  to  be  mea 
sured  by  time;  but  finally  land  in  the  measureless  notion 
of  eternity — an  eternity  of  nothingness  as  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  but  an  eternity  of  reality  as  far  as 
God  is  concerned.  For  we  are  logically  forced  to  hold 
that  the  ultimate  reality,  namely  God,  is  without  begin 
ning,  and  contains  in  himself  not  only  eternal  re 
ality  but  eternal  life  and  eternal  activity.  This  life, 
however,  could  not  consist  of  any  process  of  growth 
from  an  incipient  to  a  complete  stage  of  existence  ;  nor 
could  this  activity  consist  of  any  kind  of  change 
measurable  by  time  as  past,  present  and  future.  We 
can  onlv  make  a  dash  at  the  idea  of  one  unchanging 
perpetual  present,  the  property  of  a  mind  engaged  in 
the  calm  contemplation  of  his  own  reality,  and  a  will 
complacent  in  the  simultaneous  realisation  of  his  own 
perfection.  We  can  imagine  the  ultimate  mind  realis 
ing  his  own  power  of  projecting  forth  into  existence 
distinct  from  himself  some  finite  reflection  of  his  own 
perfections,  and  selecting,  as  it  were,  one  out  of  un 
limited  possibilities  ;  thus  formulating  the  whole  plan 
of  the  universe,  and  by  the  determination  of  his  will 
bringing  that  plan  from  possibility  to  actuality.  That 
something  of  the  sort  happened,  the  existence  of  the 
universe  itself  is  a  standing  witness.  Our  only  diffi- 
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change — without  any  beginning  of  activity  in  the 
supreme  being.  If  we  yield  to  the  difficulty  and  persist 
in  imagining  some  change,  we  are  bound  to  qunlify  the 
concession  by  adding  that  it  could  not  be  any  change 
in  the  essence  of  the  supreme  being,  or  in  the  essence 
of  hi>  activity.  And  there  we  have  to  let  the  matter 
rest — cling  to  the  facts,  acknowledge  the  mystery, 
and  acquiesce  in  our  ignorance,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  our  own  timebound  minds  thinking  in  terms  of 
eternity. 


PAKE  VII. 
FROM  FINITE  TO  INFINITE. 

IF  we  take  together  all  the  results  of  our  previous 
arguments,  and  conceive  God  as  a  living  being  of 
mind  and  will  ;  and  then  bring  this  into  relation  with 
time  and  space  and  the  conditions  of  the  universe  ;  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  God's  presence  in  the 
world.  Philosophers  teach  that  this  presence  is  realised 
in  three  ways:  in  essence,  mind  and  will;  or  in  substance, 
knowledge  and  activity.  Wherever  his  action  extends, 
there  He  must  be  in  his  entire  reality  ;  and  yet  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  equally  present  in  each  part,  and 
not  absent  from  one  part  while  present  in  another. 
Secondly,  his  mind  must  be  present  everywhere  to  all 
his  effects  ;  not  present  to  one  so  as  to  be  absent  from 
another,  but  present  everywhere  with  the  totality  of 
his  mind.  Thirdly,  He  must  be  present  in  will  or  power 
at  every  part  of  its  exercise,  but  not  so  as  to  be  absent 
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from  any  other  part.  In  short,  God's  presence  in 
reality  and  mind  and  power  must  be  of  a  transcen 
dental  kind  altogether  superior  to  and  independent  of 
space  or  time.  This  presence  is  not  merely  analogous 
to  the  presence  of  the  human  mind  outside  its  imme 
diate  environment,  but  is  a  full  total  and  effectual 
presence,  of  an  order  altogether  different  from  any 
thing  we  can  realise. 

WHY   GOD  IS  INVISIBLE. 

And  now  arises  a  difficulty  which  must  strike  any 
reader  as  obvious  :  "  If  God  is  a  being  of  such 
stupendous  reality  both  in  substance  and  power,  and 
if  He  is  so  intimately  present  in  substance  and  power  in 
every  part  of  the  universe  and  therefore  intimately 
present  to  us — how  is  it  that  He  remains  altogether  in 
visible,  intangible  to  the  perceptions  whether  of  our 
senses  or  of  our  mind  ?  Such  a  reality  we  should  expect 
to  be  the  most  imposing  thing  in  existence,  and  one 
which  could  not  possibly  escape  our  observation.  You 
say  that  He  is  here  around  me,  and  permeating  every 
thing  both  outside  and  inside  me ;  and  yet  I  look  in 
vain  for  any  such  object.  I  move  my  hands  about  for 
him  and  yet  feel  nothing  except  the  air — which  accord 
ing  to  your  view  is  a  far  less  reality  than  He  !  " 

That  God  is  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  and  even  in 
any  direct  or  intuitive  way  to  our  mind,  is  an  obvious 
fact  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  tell  in  the  least 
against  the  reality  of  his  presence.  It  merely  brings 
out  the  limitations  of  our  own  faculties.  We  look 
upon  solid  matter  as  the  greatest  of  realities,  just  be 
cause  we  can  see  it  and  touch  it — which  means  that 
our  senses  are  proportional  to  the  perception  of  solid 
matter.  But  we  are  all  aware  that  solid  matter  is  not 
the  only  reality.  As  soon  as  solid  matter  is  raised  to 
a  certain  temperature  it  becomes  a  gas,  and  passes 
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into  the  invisible  and  intangible.  And  yet  it  has  not 
ceased  to  be  matter,  nor  has  it  lost  one  iota  of  its 
reality.  Then  again,  science  teaches  that  matter  is 
ultimately  composed  of  atoms  or  particles  which  are  of 
their  own  nature  imperceptible,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  combination  of  these  particles  in  certain  denser 
states  called  liquid  or  solid  that  makes  them  per 
ceptible.  Moreover,  besides  matter  there  is  force 
— in  itself  a  great  imperceptible  reality,  which  only 
makes  itself  felt  to  us  by  the  movements  of  matter. 
It  is  only  by  arguing  from  these  movements  to  their 
cause  that  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  force  at  all  ; 
and  even  then  we  do  not  see  force  existing — we  merely 
conclude  that  it  exists.  Nay,  some  of  the  most 
important  effects  of  force  actually  going  on  inside  us 
are  imperceptible  to  us.  We  never  feel  the  wonderful 
activities  of  our  own  digestion — at  least  until  our 
internal  machinery  gets  out  of  order.  It  is  only  by  a 
study  of  anatomy  and  the  watching  of  the  results  of  the 
process  that  we  know  such  effects  to  be  going  on  at 
all.  Hence  the  imperceptibility  of  God's  reality  and 
presence  is  no  argument  against  his  existence.  It 
merely  proves  that  his  manner  of  existence  is 
one  which  falls  outside  the  range  of  our  faculties  to 
perceive. 

THE  SPIRIT-ORDER. 

We  have  already  proved  that  Grod  is  of  an  order 
superior  not  only  to  matter  but  even  to  the  human 
mind  ;  and  this  superiority  is  the  reason  why  we 
cannot  perceive  him  either  by  the  senses  or  by  the 
mind. 

This  superior  order  we  call  the  spiritual.  Later  on 
it  will  be  our  task  to  prove  that  the  human  soul 
belongs  to  the  spirit-order,  and  we  shall  there  bring  out 
the  points  in  which  spirit  is  distinguishable  from  mat 
ter.  For  the  present  we  need  merely  mention  that  when 
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we  say  that  God  is  a  spirit  we  mean  (1)  that  He  is  a 
being  of  mind  and  will,  (2)  that  He  is  independent  of 
time  and  space,  and  can  therefore  be  totally  and 
simultaneously  present  in  all  space  and  in  all  time, 
and  (3)  that  He  can  be  intimately  present  and 
yet  is  totally  imperceptible  to  the  senses  and  even  to 
the  human  mind.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  according  to  our  natural  faculties  we  can 
never  see  God  even  with  any  direct  mental  percep 
tion,  and  depend  on  the  use  of  reasoning  for  our 
knowledge  of  his  existence  and  attributes.  Even  the  re 
ligious  instinct,  which  helps  us  so  much  to  realise  God's 
existence  in  a  personal  way,  does  not  enable  us  to  see 
him,  but  only  in  some  mysterious  way  to  feel  his 
presence — just  as  we  might  feel  the  presence  in  a 
dark  room  of  a  person  whom  we  know  is  there,  but 
whom  we  cannot  see  or  hear  or  touch. 

IS   THERE   ANY    LIMIT? 

Having  thus  come  to  know  God  as  a  being  of  im 
measurable  greatness  far  surpassing  everything  we 
can  imagine  or  conceive,  the  only  remaining  ques 
tion  is  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the  perfec 
tion  of  God  ;  whether  it  is  restricted  or  circum 
scribed  in  any  way  so  as  to  leave  room  or  possibility 
of  any  higher  perfection  beyond  it ;  or  in  other 
words,  whether  God  is  a  finite  or  an  infinite  being.  The 
word  "infinite"  means  simply  "without  limit."  But  it 
is  a  puzzling  word  for  us,  because  we  are  quite  incap 
able  of  thinking  anything  definitely  and  yet  without 
limit — a  word  which  has  caused  a  large  number  of 
philosophers  to  run  amok,  and  land  themselves  either 
in  absurdity  or  suicidal  confusion.  Simpler  and  easier 
of  comprehension  is  the  term  "  absolute."  Few  men 
can  think  clearly  of  an  infinite  being  ;  but  most  men  can 
think  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being;  one  who  is  the 
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realisation  of  all  possible  perfection,  beyond  which  no 
further  or  higher  perfection  can  be  imagined  or  con 
ceived.  Anyone  who  has  gone  through  our  previous 
argument,  and  is  fairly  convinced  of  its  soundness, 
ought  to  feel  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  God  in  this 
way  ;  and  that  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  I£ 
however  we  do  use  the  term  "infinite"  there  is  one 
sense  in  which  God  is  not  infinite.  He  is  infinite  in 
containing  in  himself  the  highest  and  fullest  possible- 
reality  and  perfection,  so  that  nothing  could  be  added 
to  him  so  as  to  give  him  more  reality  or  more  perfec 
tion.  But  He  is  not  infinite  in  the  sense  of  excluding 
the  possibility  of  finite  being  existing  beside  and  out 
side  himself  ;  for  such  finite  being  actually  exists  in  the 
universe,  and  yet  the  universe  is  not  God  but  something 
distinct  from  him. 

GOD   PLUS   CREATURES. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  in  this  case  God  plus 
creatures  is  more  than  God  alone  ;  and  therefore  God 
is  not  infinite  being;  for  if  He  were,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  finite  being  in  addition. 

To  this  we  can  only  answer  that  the  term  infinite 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  of  excluding  the 
possibility  of  finite  beings.  Finite  beings  are  a  partial 
reflection,  and  copy,  as  it  were,  of  the  perfections 
of  God.  Thus  they  receive  a  share  of  his  per 
fection  in  the  way  of  imitation  ;  not  by  way  of 
taking  any  perfection  from  him,  or  of  adding  any 
perfection  to  him,  or  of  possessing  any  perfection 
which  is  not  already  contained  in  him.  Thus  the 
image  of  a  man's  face  in  a  mirror  is  something  over 
and  above  the  face  which  it  mirrors  ;  but  it  does  not 
take  away  or  add  anything  to  the  face.  It  merely  pro 
vides  a  limited  and  inferior  copy  of  it.  That  God  can 
thus  i  reduce  a  sort  of  reflection  of  his  own  perfections 
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by  the  creative  power  of  his  will,  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  done  so.  And  therefore  the  infinity 
of  God,  whatever  it  may  mean,  does  not  mean  any 
thing  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  re 
flection  or  replication  of  the  great  exemplar  of  all 
perfection. 

The  scholastics,  however,  have  laboured  to  place 
the  idea  of  God's  infinity  on  a  logical  basis,  and 
their  line  of  argument  seems  worth  briefly  sketching 
out.  This  we  will  do  in  the  following  short  con 
spectus  of  the  whole  of  our  argument.  We  begin 
by  summarising  the  points  which  have  been  worked 
out  at  length,  and  then  conclude  with  some  of  those 
more  subtle  arguments  which  have  not  so  far  been 
touched.  We  do  not  feel  the  need  of  elaborating 
them,  as  what  we  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to 
establish  for  all  practical  purposes  the  existence  of 
a  personal  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  religion. 

A  GENERAL  CONSPECTUS. 

(1)  Any   series   of   events    once    started    can    be 
counted   onwards   without   limit.     The   numbers   will 
always  increase,  but  will  never  reach  infinity,  because 
however  high  the  number  you  can  always  add  another. 
But  any  series  of  events  which  can   be  counted   by 
number  must  have  begun  from  number  one,  no  matter 
how  far  back  the  Number   One  may  be.     Those  who 
have  thought  that  an  infinite  series  may  be  possible 
have  never  produced  any  positive  argument  to  prove  it. 

(2)  From  the  succession  of  movements  in  the  world 
we   can   therefore  conclude  to  a  first  movement,  and 
thence  to  a  first  mover,  itself  not  moved. 

(3)  From  the  succession  of  effects,  each  dependent 
for  its  existence  on  a  previous  cause,  we  can  similarly 
conclude  to  a  first  cause,  which  is  not  an  effect  of  any 
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previous  cause,  and  therefore  independent  and  self- 
existing.  This  argument  differs  from  the  previous  one 
in  laying  stress  on  dependence^  not  on  number. 

(4)  And  because  this  first  mover  and  first  cause 
is    not    moved    or   caused,    it    must   be   without  any 
beginning. 

(5)  The  force  resident  in  matter  cannot  be   this 
first   cause   or  first  mover,  because  its.  causality  and 
movement  had  a  beginning  and  this  beginning  requires 
a   cause   beyond   itself.     Still   less  can  matter,  as  dis 
tinct  from    force,  be  the  ultimate  being,  because  it  is 
of  itself  neither  cause  nor  mover. 

(6)  Any  cause  must  be  at  least  equal  in   power  to 
the  sum- total  of  its  effects,  and  must  be    equivalent  in 
quality  and  order  of  power  to  the  highest  and   greatest 
of  its  effects.     This  shows  that  the  first  cause  must  be 
at  least  equivalent  in  power  to  the  whole  universe,  and 
equivalent  in  quality  and  order  of  power  to  the  highest 
man.     Therefore  it  must  be  a  living  being  ;  a  being  of 
mind  and  will,  and  in  short,  a  personal  being. 

(7)  But   even  the  collective   power  of   the   whole 
human    race    is    entirely    incapable    of    planning    the 
universe  or  putting  such  a  plan  into  effect.     Therefore 
the  ultimate  being  must  be  immeasurably  greater  than 
man  in  quality  and  power,  so  as  entirely  to  surpass  our 
comprehension,  and  to  belong  tea  higher  order  of  being 
than  any  of  his  effects.     Hence  he  is  a  unique  being, 
worthy  to  be  called  God. 

(8)  From  the  principle  that  a  cause  must  be  present 
to  its  effect,  we  conclude  that  God  is  intimately  present 
to  the  world  in  all  its  parts,  in  essence,  in  knowledge  and 
in  activity   or  power.     Therefore  He  is  an  immaterial 
being,  not  subject  to  time  or  space,  and  of  an  essentially 
different  order  than  that  of  matter.      [That  He  is  a  spirit 
will  be  shown  later  on,  when  we  discuss  the  spirituality 
of  the  human  soul].    The  fact  that  He  has  no  beginning 
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shows  that  He  is  superior  to  time.  That  He  can  be 
present  in  his  total  essence  in  every  part  of  space  shows 
that  He  is  superior  to  space. 

Thus  far  the  conclusion  is  that  God  is  a  being  of 
exceedingly  high  perfection,  inconceivably  superior  to 
the  sum-total  of  perfection  in  the  universe.  All  this 
has  been  already  worked  out  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
What  follows  is  a  series  of  arguments  of  more  meta 
physical  nature  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  God 
is  infinite  in  perfection. 

(1)  All  being  which  we  know  is  contingent    being  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  exists  de  facto  but  might  possibly  not 
exist.     But  contingent  being,   which  is  not   necessary 
in  itself,  leads   the   mind  back  to  some  necessary  being 
which  must  exist  of  itself,  on  which  the  existence  of 
contingent  being   depends;  and   this  necessary  being 
is  God. 

(2)  Besides  all  actual  being  we  can  conceive  possi 
ble  being — which  might,  but  does  not  exist.     But  a 
being  which  does  not  exist  is  only  possible  if   there 
exists  an  actual  being  which  has  the  power  of  giving 
actuality  to  the  possible.     The  fact  that    we   can  con 
ceive  non-existing  being  as  possible,  points  to  the  exis 
tence  of  such  an  actual  being;  for  otherwise  our  thought 
of   possibility  would  be  futile.      Therefore  there  exists 

an  actual  being  by  virtue  of  which  all  possible  being 
is  really  possible  ;  and  this  actual  being  is  God. 

(3)  Every  being  which  we  find  existing  is  a  com 
pound  of  actuality  and  (\wssi\e)  potentiality.   I  mean  it 
is  actually  something,  but  has  the  capacity   to  be  made 
into  something  more,  or  something  else.     But  in  order 
to  make  it  something    more   or   something   else,    there 
must  exist  something  outside  itself  which  is  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  development  or  the  change  ;    and 
wherever  such  potentiality  occurs,  this  is  a   proof  that 
such  a  power  exists,  or  else  the  potentiality  could   be 
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vain  and  delusive.  Hence  there  must  exist  a  being 
capable  of  realising  all  the  potentialities  which  exist. 
But  this  being  cannot  in  itself  have  any  potentiality. 
For  if  it  had,  this  potentiality  would  also  require  some 
more  ulterior  being  capable  of  bringing  it  into  actuality. 
Therefore  the  ultimate  being  must  be  a  being  of  pure 
actuality  without  any  admixture  of  potentiality  ;  and 
this  being  is  God. 

(4)  All   beings    which    we   know    contain    (active) 
power;  but  this  active  power  is  itself  a  mixture  of  act 
uality  and  potentiality — I  mean  it  sometimes  lies  latent 
and  sometimes  acts.     But  where  it  lies   latent,    it   can 
not  bring  itself  into  activity,  but    requires  some    other 
active   power    outside   itself  in  order  to  give  it  a  start. 
Therefore  we  look  back  to  a  ultimate  being  of  active 
power  capable  of  giving  a    start    to  all    latent   power. 
Now    if    the   power  of  this  ultimate  being  were  also  a 
mixture  of  activity  and  latency,  it  would  require  some 
other  active  power  more  ultimate  than  itself  to  bring 
its  latency  into  activity.     Hence   the    ultimate   power 
must  be   essentially  active  without   any  admixture  of 
latency  ;  and  this    being  of  essentially  active  power  is 
God. 

(5)  In    all    the  beings   known    to  us   we    perceive 
various  grades   of   perfection,   beyond    which    we   can 
conceive   an  unlimited    amount  of    still     higher     per 
fection,  until  we  reach  a  being  of  absolute    perfection. 
li  such  a  being  of  absolute    perfection    did    not  exist, 
our  conception  of  the  possibility  of  absolute    perfection 
would  be  illusory  ;  and  therefore  such  a    being   of   ab 
solute  perfection  exists  ;  and  this  being  is  God. 

(6).  This  being,  absolutely  perfect,  must  contain  in 
itself  all  the  perfections  which  is  actually  realised  in 
creatures,  but  without  any  admixture  of  imperfection 
and  without  any  limits.  If  his  perfection  were  under 
limits,  it  would  not  be  the  highest  possible  perfection, 
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and  would  not  be  absolute.  Moreover,  if:  God  were 
limited  in  his  perfection,  this  limitation  would  require 
some  cause  which  limits  it.  But  God  is  the  first  cause, 
beyond  which  no  other  cause  exists  capable  of  placing 
such  a  limit.  Therefore  the  perfection  of  God  must 
be  without  limit,  and  must  be  infinite. 

The  value  and  convincing  power  of  these  arguments, 
when  thus  presented  briefly,  will  lie  not  so  much  in 
the  demonstrative  force  of  each  one  taken  by  itself,  as 
in  the  way  in  which  they  hang  together,  and  focus 
down  accumulatively  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion. 


PART  VIII. 
THE  MORAL  ARGUMENT. 

IN  the  previous  sections  we  took  the  case  of  man  as 
the  highest  of  God's  effects  in  creation,  and  argued  that 
God  (by  the  principle  of  equivalence)  must  contain  the 
same  qualities  and  powers  in  himself,  and  must  there 
fore  be  a  living  being  of  mind  and  will,  •orresponding 
to  our  idea  of  a  person.  Returning  to  this  subject  we 
can  now  carry  the  argument  on  further,  in  order  to 
show  that  since  man  is  a  moral  being,  God  must  also 
be  a  moral  being  in  some  real  though  transcendent 
sense  of  the  term.  We  have  here  assumed  what  will 
hardly  be  questioned  by  the  run  of  our  readers,  but 
what  on  account  of  the  scepticism  of  the  day  we  shall 
proceed  to  prove  later  on— namely,  that  man  is  a  moral 
being.  By  a  moral  being  we  mean  a  being  which 
possesses  the  perception  of  a  certain  moral  quality  in 
actions — that  some  are  right  and  ought  to  be  done, 
that  others  are  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  done  ;  that 
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this  quality  of  Tightness  or  wrongness  is  not  based 
merely  on  taste  or  expediency,  social  convention  or 
public  opinion",  but  is  something  essentially  rooted  in 
the  acts  themselves  and  carries  with  it  the  binding 
force  of  a  law  or  obligation — something  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  a  man  to  observe.  Secondly,  man  is 
conscious  that  his  conduct  in  these  matters  is  not  one 
of  fatalistic  necessity,  but  that  he  possesses  free-will 
to  choose  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  ;  that  he  is 
master  of  his  own  choice  and  answerable  for  it,  and 
subject  to  praise  or  blame  according  as  he  acts  well 
or  ill. 

GOD  A  MORAL   BEING. 

Having  proved  on  other  grounds  that  God  exists, 
and  that  He  is  the  cause  which  has  put  these  moral 
perceptions  and  powers  into  man,  the  inference  is 
that  God  must  contain  in  himself  something  which 
corresponds  to  them — namely,  that  the  divine  mind  also 
distinguishes  essentially  between  good  and  evil  actions. 
But  here  the  analogy  ceases.  For  we  have  to  attribute 
to  the  divine  cause  all  the  perfections  which  are  found  in 
creatures  but  without  their  accompanying  limitations 
and  defects.  Now  it  is  a  decided  limitation  that  man 
should  have  before  him  the  choice  between  good  and 
evil.  This  sort  of  choice  is  possible  only  because  of 
man's  limited  appreciation  of  good.  For  if  this  appre 
ciation  were  perfect,  it  would  never  come  before  his 
mind  as  an  alternative  to  choose  the  evil.  The  reason 
why  a  man  chooses  evil  is  because  it  has  some  attrac 
tion  of  convenience  or  pleasure  attached  to  it,  which 
he  cannot  obtain  except  by  indulgence  in  a  wrong  ac 
tion.  But  a  perfect  being  could  not  possibly  feel  any 
such  attraction;  because,  being  full  of  all  perfection  and 
well-being,  he  stands  in  need  of  nothing  more  than  he 
already  possesses.  That  the  will  should  ever  embrace 
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imperfections;  for  a  perfect  will  must  always  be  bent  on 
good.  Then  again,  if  we  find  free-will  in  man  it 
follows  that  God  must  also  be  free,  but  not  with 
the  limitations  and  imperfections  which  accompany 
free-will  in  man.  Thus  man  has  to  choose  between 
two  good  things  because  he  cannot  have  both  of 
them  at  once,  and  therefore  he  has  to  select  the  one  bene 
fit  and  sacrifice  the  other  ;  while  God,  being  in  posses 
sion  of  all  possible  perfection  and  well-being,  has 
no  room  for  choice  in  this  way.  He  can  only 
will  himself  to  be  as  He  is,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  more  or  better  than  He  is.  He  simply 
cannot  wish  anything  for  himself,  because  He  has 
already  everything  that  could  be  wished  for.  Never 
theless,  since  it  is  a  perfection  in  a  man  to  be  master  of 
his  own  actions,  we  must  assume  that  God  is  also 
master  of  his  own  actions  ;  and  that  this  mastery 
includes  choice  in  the  only  way  in  which  an  absolutely 
perfect  being  can  exercise  it— namely,  in  imparting  a 
share  of  his  perfections  to  others.  Thus  it  was  under 
no  necessity  that  God  decreed  to  create  the  universe  ; 
and  seeing  that  He  had  before  his  mind  an  unlimited 
number  of  alternative  ways  in  which  a  world  could 
be  created,  it  was  under  no  necessity  but  by  an  act  of 
pure  masterfulness  that  He  decided  on  one  particular 
plan,  and  realised  that  instead  of  any  other. 

Therefore  in  conceiving  God  as  a  moral  being,  we 
must  think  of  him  as  having  a  mind  and  will  full  of 
all  moral  goodness.  Being  desirous  to  include  this 
quality  in  the  universe  He  was  creating,  He  devised 
man  as  the  type  of  being  into  which  it  should  be 
infused.  Into  man's  intellect  He  implanted  the  percep 
tion  of  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
and  conferred  on  his  will  the  power  of  exercising  self- 
mastery  in  the  choice. 


THE   VOICE    OF   CONSCIENCE, 

The  moral  perception  thus  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  man  is  called  the  voice  of  conscience.  The  word 
conscience  simply  means  "consciousness;''  but  here 
it  is  used  in  the  special  sense  of  the  moral  conscious 
ness  of  good  and  evil — a  realisation  that  the  moral 
good  must  be  done  and  the  evil  be  abstained  from, 
together  with  a  certain  discrimination  to  judge  what 
actions  are  good  and  what  evil.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  the  dictates  of  consci 
ence,  God  seems  to  have  added  to  the  purely  intellectual 
grasp  of  moral  principles  a  certain  instinctive  feeling 
or  emotion  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  religious 
instinct,  and  is  in  fact  an  integral  part  of  it — a  point 
which  must  now  be  explained. 

The  religious  instinct,  as  we  have  seen,  has  for  its 
object-matter  the  reality  of  the  unseen  spirit-order  at 
the  back  of  the  seen,  and  the  recognition  of  some 
mysterious  will-power  in  the  unseen  who  exercises 
control  over  the  fate  of  man,  and  with  whom  man 
must  enter  into  communion.  When  these  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind  the  religious  instinct  seizes  on 
them  with  a  vividness  of  realisation  which  turns 
them  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  creates  a 
sense  of  the  reality  and  impending  presence  of  that 
unseen-spirit  being,  which  makes  a  personal  and  moral 
communication  feasible.  The  same  instinct — for  we  see 
no  reason  for  making  a  division — as  soon  as  it  is  pre 
sented  with  moral  ideas  acts  in  a  similar  way.  Instead 
of  regarding  moral  judgments  as  so  many  dry  and 
academic  propositions  to  be  coldly  assented  to  as  true, 
it  gives  to  them  the  vividness  and  a  concretene.-s  of 
a  dictatorial  edict.  Instead  of  the  abstract  proposition: 
"This  action  is  wrong,"  it  gives  us  the  categorical 
imperative:  "Thou  shalt  not  do  this/'  It  is  just  like 
the  voice  of  a  law-giver  promulgating  his  laws  to  the 


individual  soul :  The  soul  feels  that  it  is  under  the 
hand  of  a  master,  whom  the  only  sound  course  is 
to  obey.  Thus  obedience  to  conscience  becomes  a 
matter  of  duty.  This  duty  is  not  conceived  as  duty  to 
self,  or  to  other  men,  but  duty  to  that  mysterious 
spiiit-beinir  of  the  unseen  who  holds  control  over 
the  fate  of  men,  and  with  whom  man  must  stand  in 
a  right  relation.  Hence  when  an  evil  action  is 
performed  against  the  dictate  of  conscience,  there  risea 
a  sense  of  discomfort  as  if  a  highly  important  personal 
relation  had  been  spoiled;  a  sense  of  guilt  as  if  the  com 
mand  of  a  lord  and  master  had  been  broken;  and  there 
fore  a  sense  of  liability  to  punishment  from  the  hand  of 
that  master.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  dictate  of 
conscience  is  followed,  there  arises  a  sense  of  comfort 
as  if  a  highly  important  personal  relation  had  been 
established  or  confirmed;  a  sense  of  merit,  the  conscious 
ness  of  approval  and  the  prospect  of  reward. 

THE   ARGUMENT   FROM     CONSCIENCE. 

Formerly  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  existence 
of  the  religious  instinct  afforded  a  strong  presumption, 
nav  a  proof,  that  there  existed  a  corresponding  object 
to  which  the  instinct  was  directed — otherwise  the  in 
stinct  would  be  futile  and  delusive  and  altogether  in 
explicable.  Similarly  we  can  argue  here,  that  the  in 
stinct  of  conscience  affords  a  strong  presumption,  nay 
a  proof  that  it  has  also  a  corresponding  object;  namely, 
that  at  the  back  of  conscience  there  exists  a  law-giver 
who  is  bent  on  the  right,  and  who  has  written  the  law 
of  right  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  has  taken  effective 
means  to  make  a  man  realise  that  law,  and  to  induce 
him  (apart  from  deliberate  perversity  and  malice)  to 
ocnform  his  conduct  thereto. 

This  voice  of  conscience  seems  to  be  rooted  in  our 
mind  from  our  earliest  years.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  told 
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that  lying  or  stealing  is  a  sin,  it  recognises  at  once  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  begins  to  feel 
guilty  as  soon  as  it  does  the  wrong.  Sometimes  this 
voice  seems  to  awaken  of  itself  ;  so  that  children  look 
guilty  in  telling  a  lie,  even  though  no  one  has  shewn 
them  how  wrong  it  is.  The  voice  of  conscience  grows 
stronger  and  more  definite  as  the  child  goes  older,  and 
becomes  something  firmly  established  in  the  mind. 
Hence  the  grown-up  man  realises  that  he  must  avoid 
bad  actions,  not  merely  because  they  are  hurtful  to 
himself  or  to  others;  and  must  do  good  actions  not? 
merely  because  they  are  useful  and  convenient — but 
because  in  both  cases  it  is  his  bounden  duty. 

Now  duty  means  "owing  something;'1  and  }rou 
cannot  owe  something  except  to  somebody.  And  who 
is  that  somebody  ?  It  cannot  be  other  men,  because 
conscience  commands  us  even  in  things  which  have 
no  connection  with  other  men.  Obedience  to  con 
science  is  not  merely  obedience  so  the  laws  of  the 
state  or  of  the  police,  or  of  society.  It  is  obedience 
to  some  law-giver  who  lies  further  back  in  the  invisible 
world,  whose  watchful  presence  is  intimately  felt 
almost  as  we  should  feel  the  presence  of  another 
person  in  a  dark  room.  Conscience,  moreover,  does 
not  merely  give  advice  but  declares  a  law  ;  and  a 
law  implies  the  existence  of  a  law-giver.  This  law 
giver  can  only  be  the  creator  of  the  world,  the  infinite 
model  and  pattern  of  all  right  conduct,  who  has 
imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  obeying  his  will,  and 
tells  us  so  through  conscience;  who  watches  over  us 
to  see  that  we  observe  his  law,  and  stores  up  reward 
for  its  observance  and  punishment  for  its  neglect. 

Unless  the  voice  of  conscience  is  a  delusion,  such 
a  law-giver  must  exist;  and  if  he  exists  he  is  God.  In 
this  way  the  voice  of  conscience  is  explained  ;  with- 
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out  God  as  law-giver    it    is    something    utterly    un 
intelligible. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

There  are  some  objections  raised  against  this  argu 
ment  which  we  might  as  well  answer  here  : — 

Objection  I. — It  is  objected  that  the  voice  of  consci 
ence  is  merely  a  reflection  of  what  that  child  has 
been  taught  by  its  parents,  which  continues  in  after 
life  as  a  prejudiced  habit  of  mind. 

Ansiuer. — The  teaching  of  parents  may  be  the  cause 
which  first  calls  conscience  into  activity.  The  remark 
able  thing,  however,  is  that  the  child  at  once  grasps 
the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  without  needing  the 
least  explanation,  although  the  idea  in  itself  is  a  highly 
philosophical  one  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a 
child.  This  shows  a  spontaneous  disposition  of  the  soul 
to  think  on  moral  lines,  which  only  waits  to  be  stirred 
up  by  suggestion  from  without.  Secondly,  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  something  far  deeper  than  a  mere  belief 
in  what  the  parents  say.  It  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of 
guilt  even  where  not  found  out.  Thirdly,  if  consci 
ence  were  merely  an  implicit  belief  of  childhood  it 
would  not  grow  stronger  but  weaker  as  the  child  begins 
to  think  for  itself.  People  easily  throw  off  the 
ill-founded  beliefs  imbibed  in  childhood  ;  but  this  -one, 
instead  of  being  given  up,  plants  itself  more  firmly  as 
the  child  develops  into  the  man.  We  grown-up  people 
are  far  more  clearly  convinced  that  lying,  stealing, 
murder  and  revenge  are  wrong  than  any  child  is  ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  it  because  our  parents  said  so, 
but  because  our  moral  sense  perceives  it  to  be  so. 

Objection  II. — According  to  certain  modern  evolu 
tionist  thinkers  the  so-called  voice  of  conscience  is  noth 
ing  but  the  result  of  a  habit  existing  for  centuries 
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upon  centuries,  which  lias  thus  become  ingrained  in  our 
brains  and  is    inherited  from  our  ancestors.     In  primi 
tive  times    certain   tribal   laws  were    made    simply  for 
convenience  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  tribe.  People 
forgot   how  these   laws  had   originated  but  took    them 
for  granted,  and    began  to    look  on    certain    forbidden 
actions   as   wrong   in   themselves.     Even   if  they  were 
done  secretly    and    escaped    detection    or    punishment, 
there  was  a  feeling  that  they  were    liable  to  be   found 
out  and  punished;  and    this    gave   rise    to  the  sense  of 
guilt.     This    habit  of  thinking  came    to  be  inherited  as 
an    instinct;   and    people    in    later    times,    unable    to 
account  for  it  otherwise,  superstitiously  attributed  it  to 
some  unseen  influence  which   they  identified  with  God. 
Answer. — This  theory  is  startlingly  ingeneous,  but  it 
will  not   hold  water.     People  can  inherit  passions  and 
dispositions      and      tendencies,      but      they      cannot 
inherit    purely    intellectual     ideas    and     perceptions. 
Conscience  is  an  intellectual  perception  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  right  and   wrong,  and 
that   certain  particular   actions   are   right   or   wrong. 
Secondly,  the  human  race  shows  a  remarkable  facility 
for  throwing  off  the  ideas  of:  its  ancestors,  and  adopting 
newer  and  better  ones;  and  if  conscience  were  merely  an 
inherited   error,   they  would    be   able   to   throw    it   off 
equally  well.     But  conscience  is  a  thing  which    sticks; 
and  no  amount  of  intellectual   progress   can   get   rid  of 
it.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  we  advance  in    intellect 
the  more  clear  does  the  truth  of  our    moral  judgment 
appear. 

Objection  III. — At  the  present  day  there  are  many 
who  do  not  believe  in  God,  and  who  yet  uphold  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  practise  virtue  for 
its  own  sake.  In  this  way  the  voice  of  conscience  can  be 
recognised  without  supposing  any  God  at  the  back 
of  it. 
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Answer. — This,  instead  of  telling  against  our  argu 
ment,  rather  confirms  it.  It  shows  how  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  so  deeply  stamped  in  the  human  mind 
that  it  still  continues  to  impose  itself,  even  after  the 
personal  law-giver  at  the  back  of  it  has  been  for 
gotten.  These  upright  people  do  well  in  being  moral; 
but  if  you  ask  them  why  they  are  moral,  they  are  at 
once  put  in  a  corner.  The}7  will  say  :  "We  are  moral 
because  morality  is  a  noble  thing,  and  a  beneficial  thing." 
But  this  only  explains  why  it  is  nice  to  be  moral. 
It  does  not  explain  why  it  is  a  duty  to  be  moral.  We 
ask  "  A  duty  to  whom  ?" — and  they  can  give  no  answer, 
or  only  a  lame  one.  As  soon  as  we  reply  "A  duty  to 
God/'  the  reason  why  we  should  be  moral  is  clear. 
In  this  way  conscience  can  be  obeyed  without  belief 
in  God  ;  but  it  cannot  he  explained  without  belief  in 
God. 

Objection  1 17. — Oases  are  known  of  great  sinners 
dving  without  the  least  sign  of  repentance.  They 
must  therefore  have  been  free  from  the  reproaches  of 
conscience. 

Answer. — The  will  long  accustomed  to  evil  can  get 
hardened  in  sin.  and  through  constant  neglect  to  obey 
can  get  into  a  habit  of  not  paying  attention  to  the  voice 
of  conscience;  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  sickness 
and  approaching  death  the  moral  faculties  are  often  not 
quickened  but  rather  dulled.  Against  such  cases  can 
be  set  others  in  which  a  conscience  long  smothered  by 
evil  living  is  suddenly  re-awakened  by  the  approach 
of  death,  or  by  some  striking  accident,  or  even  by  the 
voice  of  a  friend. 

In  any  case  such  instances  of  callousness  are  unusual. 
Even  among  hardened  criminals  there  still  survives  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  ;  that  honesty  or  truthfulness  is  a 
.virtue  and  dishonesty  or  lying  is  a  vice.  And  they  will 
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continue  to  judge  other  people  by  this  moral  standard, 
even  though  they  fail  to  follow  it  themselves. 

Note.— Even  the  pagans  of  pre-Christian  times  re 
cognised  in  the  voice  of  conscience  the  dictates  of  a 
law-giver.  Thus  Cicero  says:  "This  has  been  the 
persuasion  of  all  truly  wise  men  ;  that  the  moral  law 
is  not  an  invention  of  men,  or  an  institution  of  nations, 
but  something  eternal  ;  ruling  the  whole  world  by  its 
wise  commands  and  prohibitions.  The  source  of  this 
law  is  God,  who  has  given  his  commands  and  pro 
hibitions  to  regulate  whatever  is  in  harmony  with 
reason."  (De  Legibus  II,  4.) 


PART  IX. 
ARGUMENTS  FROM  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

THE  existence  of  a  personal  God,  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  world,  can  also  be  proved  by  a  study  of  physical 
science,  and  this  in  three  ways  : — 

(1)  From  the  existence  of  matter  and  force. 

(2)  From  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  world. 

(3)  From  the  existence  of  life  in  plants,  animals 
and  man. 

The  world  as  we  know  it  consists  primarily  of 
matter.  According  to  science  it  began  in  the  form  of 
an  immense  amount  of  matter  existing  in  a  high  state 
of  heat,  lying,  so  to  speak,  in  the  form  of  a  great  cloud 
without  any  particular  shape  or  organisation.  It  con 
sisted  of  the  most  minute  particles  or  units.  In  some 
way  not  explained,  elementary  forces  began  to  develop 
in  these  particles  and  to  cause  a  movement  among 
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them.  The  different  particles  were  .attracted  to  each 
other  and  formed  into  groups — two  together,  or 
three  or  four  together,  and  so  on — and  thus  became 
different  gases,  according  to  the  kind  of  grouping 
which  took  place.  Somehow  or  other  these  gases- 
got  into  a  swirling  movement  and  began  to  revolve 
round  in  a  circle.  At  the  same  time,  in  some  way 
also  unexplained,  the  gases  began  to  cool  down;  and  so 
the  particles  came  closer  together,  and  gathered  into  a 
vast  number  of  huge  balls  each  spinning  round  at  a 
most  frightful  speed.  One  of  these  balls  of  gas  was  the 
beginning  of  the  sun.  By  the  violence  of  the  spinning 
some  parts  of  this  ball  were  thrown  off,  just  as  drops  of 
water  are  thrown  off  when  you  spin  a  wet  mop  in  the 
air.  Each  of  these  parts  thrown  off  was  set  spinning 
round  by  the  same  force  which  threw  them  off  ;  and 
each  of  them  thus  became  a  smaller  ball  spinning 
round  like  the  sun.  Then  there  rose  a  struggle.  The 
tendency  of  these  balls  to  fly  away  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  sun  was  opposed  by  a  certain  mysterious- 
force  called  gravitation,  which  tended  to  pull  them  back 
to  the  centre  which  we  call  the  sun.  When  they  got  to  a 
certain  distance  these  two  forces  exactly  balanced  each 
other.  The  result  was  that  each  of  these  smaller 
bodies  began  to  go  in  a  sort  of  circle  round  the  sun— the 
smaller  ones  nearest,  and  the  larger  ones  further  away. 
These  became  the  planets  ;  and  among  them  the  earth 
is  one.  The  whole  group  is  called  the  solar  system* 
Other  similar  groups  of  suns  and  planets  formed  them 
selves  in  different  parts  of  space,  but  an  immense 
distance  away  ;  and  these  are  the  stars  which  we  see 
at  night. 

Let  us  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  earth.  It 
was  at  first  still  a  ball  of  gas,  red-hot  or  even  white- 
hot,  travelling  round  the  sun  once  every  year,  and  also 
spinning  round  itself  once  every  day.  The  cooling 
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process,  however,  gradually  went  on.  The  ball  got 
smaller  and  more  compact,  until  at  last  it  became  solid 
matter,  and  the  different  kinds  of  gases  became 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  all  mixed  up  together  as 
we  find  them  to-day.  Some  of  these  gases  combined 
together  and  became  water,  which  settled  down  in  the 
hollows  of  the  earth  and  became  the  sea  ;  while  the 
parts  not  covered  by  the  water  were  dry  land.  The 
remaining  gases  hung  round  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  air. 

At  this  time  the  earth  was  still  hot.  But  it  grad 
ually  cooled  still  more  ;  and  when  it  had  become  nearly 
as  cool  as  now,  life  began  to  spring  up.  Before  this, 
life  was  impossible,  because  it  cannot  stand  much  heat. 
Very  few  animals  or  plants  could  live  in  hot  water  ;  and 
when  the  heat  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  boiling  water 
no  life  can  exist  at  all.  This  we  have  found  out  by 
experiment  ;  for  instance,  that  a  heat  of  160  C.  (or  half 
as  hot  again  as  boiling  water)  kills  all  life,  even  the 
smallest  germs.  And  since  at  such  a  heat  all  life 
ceases,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  same  heat  no  life  could 
begin. 

How  the  first  life  began  is  unknown  to  science. 
Perhaps  it  began  with  small  things  like  microbes  ;  but 
at  any  rate  after  a  time  the  sea  was  filled  with  fish,  and 
the  air  with  birds,  and  the  land  with  animals  and 
plants.  It  may  have  taken  millions  of  years  for  the 
earth  to  cool  before  life  began,  and  millions  more  years 
before  all  the  plants  and  animals  came  into  existence. 
Finally  there  came  a  point  of  time  when  man  began 
to  exist. 

I  have  described  the  beginnings  of  the  world  in  a 
rough  way,  just  good  enough  to  give  you  a  picture  ; 
and  now  the  question  arises,  how  did  it  all  come  about  ? 
First,  how  did  the  original  matter  come  into  existence, 
and  what  set  it  working?  Secondly,  how  could  it 
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develop  such  wonderful  results?  Thirdly,  how  did  life 
begin  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  gives  us  three 
scientific  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God. 

I.  PROOF  FROM  MATTER  AND  FORCE. 

Whence  came  the  primeval  mass  of  matter  ?  It  can 
not  have  brought  itself  into  existence,  because  a  thing 
which  does  not  exist  cannot  make  itself. 

Some  thinkers,  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty, 
say  that  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  without  any 
beginning.  But  ihey  cannot  prove  it,  and  we  can 
disprove  it.  Anything  which  exists  eternally  exists 
of  necessity.  It  not  only  must  exist,  but  it  must  exist 
precisely  as  it  is  and  not  in  any  other  way  ;  and  there 
fore  without  any  change  in  itself.  But  matter  under 
goes  change,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  eternal.  Even 
if  matter  might  exist  always  as  an  inert  mass,  it  could 
not  exist  always  as  a  moving  and  changing  mass. 

The  argument  about  inert  matter  is  so  abstract  and 
subtle  that  it  would  need  a  large  amount  of  deep 
thinking  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Having  proved 
the  existence  of  God  the  creator  in  several  other  ways, 
it  becomes  easy  to  see  that  He  was  the  creator  of 
matter.  Bat  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  matter 
did  exist  always  without  any  beginning,  and  we  shall 
see  what  absurdities  it  lands  us  in. 

If  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  it  must  have 
existed  in  one  of  three  ways  : — 

(1)  Suppose  it  was  at  first  mere  matter,  inert,  and 
without  any  force  in  it.  In  that  case  where  did  the 
first  force  come  from  ?  It  must  have  come  from 
outside.  But  what  is  there  outside  matter  capable 
of  creating  force  ?  It  can  only  be  a  power  superior 
to  matter  and  force,  and  capable  of  producing  force 
and  imposing  it  on  matter.  And  such  a  power  can 
onlv  be  God. 
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(2)  Suppose  matter  contained  certain   forces  lying 
latent  or  asleep,  which  suddenly  awoke  into  activity 
and  began  to  give  movement  to  matter.     In    that   case 
what  gave  the  first  shirt  ?     Latent  forces  cannot  start 
themselves.     They  require  some  sort  of  push   to  wake 
them  up  into  activity.     This  push  could  not  have  come 
from  matter,  because  matter   is   itself   inert   and  only 
acts  under  force.     The    push    could   only   have   come 
from  some  power  superior  to  matter  and  force,   which 
is  God. 

(3)  Suppose  matter  always  contained  active  forces, 
and  therefore  was  always   moving.     According  to  the 
first  philosophical  argument,  movement  means  change, 
and  change  can  be  counted  :  one,  two,  three,  and  must 
have  a  Number  One  in  the  series.     Therefore  the  move 
ments  of  force  must  have  had  a  beginning.     And  so  we 
come  back   to   the   first  question  again  :     How  did   it 
begin  ?  It  could  not  have  made  itself.     It  must  have  re* 
quired  a  maker,  and   this    maker   is   God   the    creator 
of   the  world. 

(4)  Even   suppose    we    waive   the   argument  from 
number  aside,  and  imagine  that  the  movements  of  force 
•were  always  going  on  without  any  beginning.     In  that 
case  the  force  must  have  been  eternal,  necessary  and  equal 
to  all  the   effects  produced  in  the  world,  including  the 
intellectual   aud   moral   nature  of   man.     In   that  case 
the  ultimate  force  would  be  identical  with  God,  and 
would   not  be  a  mere    mechanical  force,  but  a  personal 
force  of  mind  and  will. 

Hence  we  see  that  without  God  matter  and  force 
are  unintelligible  ;  whereas  with  God  their  existence  is 
easily  explained.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  God  can^ 
not  be  identified  with  mere  matter  and  material  force  ; 
nor  can  matter  or  material  force  have  come  into  existr 
ence  without  him. 
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II.     PROOF   FROM   THE   ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    WORLD. 

When  the  forces  in  matter  were  once  let  loose,  how 
did  they  issue  in  such  wonderful  results?  The  ultimate 
particles  or  units  of  matter  were  all  the  same.  It  was 
only  under  the  workings  of  force  that  they  grouped 
together  in  various  ways  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  things.  If  the  forces  worked  at  random,  the  result 
would  not  have  been  so  orderly.  It  would  have  been 
one  wild  knocking-about,  making  a  huge  confusion, 
but  not  building  up  anything  in  particular.  Those 
forces  must  have  had  a  certain  definite  character. 
There  must  have  been  different  kinds  of  forces,  some 
attractive  and  some  repulsive,  each  working  in  a 
definite  way  -,  and  they  must  have  been  balanced  so 
nicely  as  to  combine  into  each  of  these  strange  and 
harmonious  results. 

It  is  of  no  use  saying  that  it  all  happened  by  acci 
dent  or  chance.  Everything  which  happens  has  its  causeT 
and  happens  because  of  that  cause  ;  and  every  cause 
must  be  of  a  definite  kind,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 
definite  effect.  When  in  ordinary  life  we  say  some 
thing  "happened  by  chance,"  we  only  mean  that  we 
did  not  arrange  for  it  or  know  that  it  was  coming. 
Thus  if  I  meet  a  friend  by  chance,  it  only  means  that 
I  did  not  make  any  appointment  and  did  not  expect  to 
meet  him.  But  the  meeting  had  an  exact  cause  all  the 
same.  He  walked  to  that  place  because  he  liked  it, 
and  I  did  the  same  because  I  had  business  there,  and 
so  on. 

Still  in  ordinary  speech  we  would  call  this  unexpect 
ed  meeting  the  result  of  chance  as  contrasted  with 
design.  In  this  sense  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chance 
in  the  world.  But  where  chance  prevails  there  is  no 
order.  For  instance  if  a  load  of  stones  is  thrown  out 
of  a  cart  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  shapeless  heap,  the 
stones  lying  about  anywhere  just  as  they  happen  to 
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fall  and  not  in  any  particular  order.  But  if  we  find  a 
heap  of  stones  lying  in  a  nice  square  heap,  with  even 
slopes  on  all  sides,  and  a  line  of  whitewash  marking 
each  edge — as  happens  often  along  our  road-sides  in 
the  country — we  know  at  once  that  the  heap  was  not 
made  by  chance  ;  that  some  municipal  officer  has  been 
at  work  carrying  out  a  design.  Still  more  so  if  we 
find  the  stones  arranged  in  pretty  patterns  made  up  of 
circles  and  squares  regularly  combined. 

ORDER   IMPLIES   MIND. 

It  is  our  habit  of  thought  to  recognise  as  a  principle 
that  "  where  there  is  order  there  is  mind  at  the  back 
of  it/'  thinking  out  the  design  and  then  putting  it  into 
execution  ;  and  by  studying  the  order  in  the  object 
we  can  recognise  the  design.  Take  a  somewhat  compli 
cated  object  like  a  watch.  Any  man  with  ordinary 
intelligence  who  saw  a  watch  for  the  first  time,  and  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  it  was,  would  by  examining  it 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  made  by  a 
mind  with  a  definite  purpose,  even  if  he  did  not 
know  what  that  purpose  was.  He  would  see  that 
the  watch  did  not  grow  by  itself.  He  could  see  that 
brass  or  steel  could  not  shape  itself  into  wheels 
and  springs,  and  make  them  come  together  so  as  to 
drive  a  pair  of  hands  round  as  soon  as  the  spring  is 
wound  up.  He  would  conclude  that  some  active  mind 
had  been  at  work,  and  had  put  into  the  watch  that 
meaning  which  was  contained  in  the  watch.  The 
inference  would  be  obvious  that  it  requires  at  least  as 
much  intelligence  to  make  a  watch  as  it  requires  to 
understand  a  watch  ;  and  a  great  deal  more  cleverness 
to  invent  a  watch  than  to  discover  its  purpose  when 
made. 

Thus  argument,  so  obvious  when  applied  to  such  an 
object  as  a  watch,  is  equally  obvious  when  applied  to 
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the  universe.  In  the  world  we  see  a  wonderful  order 
and  arrangement.  It  is  full  of  an  immense  variety 
of  things,  each  of  which  work:*  in  a  certain  way,  many 
of  which  work  in  combination  to  produce  the  most 
complicated  results.  In  all  this  complication  nothing 
goes  at  random,  but  everything  works  together  accord 
ing  to  a  system  of  rules  which  are  calculated  to  pro 
duce  these  results  and  no  or  hers.  Take  the  immense 
variety  of  chemicals,  each  according  to  a  certain 
nature,  each  capable  of  combining  with  another  to 
produce  some  other  kind  <>!  chemical.  Take  the 
minerals,  all  made  up  of  different  chemicals,  each 
with  a  definite  nature  of  its  own.  Take  the  varieties 
of  plant-life,  each  with  its  powers  to  take  in  chemicals 
to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  plant  and  no  other,  and 
finding  what  it  wants  and  leaving  alone  what  it  does 
not  want  ;  and  out  of  these  chemicals  building  up 
trunk  and  branches,  leaves  and  fruit,  and  seed  out  of 
which  other  plants  can  grow.  Taken  the  wonderful 
organs  of  animals,  the  instinct  for  selecting  the  food 
which  agrees  with  them,  and  masticating  and  swallowing 
it,  and  turning  it  into  nourishment  and  dividing  it  up 
and  distributing  it  to  the  different  parts.  Look  at  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  the  <-\e  grows  in  such  sort  as 
to  take  in  sights,  and  the  ear  to  take  in  sounds,  and  the 
brain  to  receive  them  and  make  use  of  them  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  ;  the  limbs  themselves  so 
wonderfully  contrived  for  grasping  and  walking  and 
running  and  climbing  and  IV»r  self-defence.  Take 
finally  the  mind  of  man,  capable  of  converting  sense 
perceptions  into  ideas  and  reasoning  from  them,  so  that 
the  will  can  act  with  a  definite  object  and  purpose 
in  view. 

In  all  these  things  we  recognise  a  wonderful  order 
and  organisation  which  surpsi^es  anything  which  the 
cleverest  man  can  do.  We  c;ui  understand  all  these 
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things,  and  can  make  use  of  them,  and  turn  them  to  our 
own  purposes  by  inventing  new  arrangements.  When  we 
look  at  the  wonderful  inventions  of  modern  science  and 
industry,  we  know  of  course  that  certain  human  minds 
have  produced  them  ;  but  even  if  nobody  told  us  so, 
we  should  soon  find  it  out.  Similarly  when  we  look  at 
the  wonderful  complications  of  nature,  so  full  of  order 
and  organisation,  we  say  to  ourselves  :  "If  it  requires 
a  clever  mind  to  invent  the  flying  machine  or  the 
telephone  or  the  steam  engine,  it  must  have  required  a 
far  more  clever  mind  to  invent  the  matter  and  force  and 
air  and  ether  and  electricity  which  make  these  inven 
tions  possible.  Still  more  do  the  marvellous  arrange 
ments  we  find  in  plants  and  animals  and  man  require 
a  clever  mind.  This  being  so,  how  much  still  cleverer 
and  vaster  mind  and  power  it  must  have  required  to 
design  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  and  to 
put  that  design  into  execution  and  to  make  it  work  so 
exactly  and  so  well. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  mass  of 
inert  matter  filled  with  blind  and  random  force  could 
bring  about  so  splendid,  so  intellectual  a  result. 
Matter  and  force  cannot  account  for  the  world  ; 
chance  cannot  account  for  the  world  :  the  whole 
universe  speaks  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  existence  of 
a  creator  at  the  back  of  it,  to  whose  infinitely  clever 
mind  it  owes  its  design  and  to  whose  infinitely  power 
ful  will  it  owes  its  realisation.  In  short,  the' heavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  a  personal  God,  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth 
his  handiwork  with  a  luminosity  which  compels  belief. 
With  God  the  order  and  organisation  of  the  world 
is  intelligible  ;  without  God  it  is  hopelessly  unin 
telligible. 
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PART  X. 

ARGUMENTS  FROM  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
CONTINUED. 

III.       THE    PROOF   FROM     LIFE. 

AVE  recognise  an  essential  difference   between  things 
which  are  living  and  things  which  are  lifeless. 

(1)  Lifeless    things    of   their   own   nature  tend   to 
remain  the  same  until  they  are  interfered  with  by   some 
force    outside  themselves.    By  such    a  force  the   thing 
undergoes  a  change  and  becomes  different ;  but  as  soon 
as  this  has  happened  and  the  force  ceases   working,  the 
thing  remains   as  the  force  has  left  it.     For  instance, 
water  becomes  ice  under  the  influence  of  cold,  or  becomes 
steam  under  the  influence  of  heat.     By  electricity  it  can 
be  split  up  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     These   changes 
remain  as  long  as  the  cause  remains  ;  but  by  an  opposite 
cause  they  can   be  reversed,  the  water  being  passive 
under  these  changes.     A  living  being,  on  the  contrary, 
possesses  a  power  of  movement  and  change  within  itself; 
and  in  fact  we  only  know  that  it  is  living  by  observing 
its  exercise  of  this  kind  of  activity. 

(2)  A   non-living  thing,  say  a  mineral,  can  increase 
in  size  only  by  expansion,  which  means  that  its  particles 
stand  wider  apart ;  while  a  living  thing,  say  a'  plant, 
increases  in  size  by  adding  to  its  substance. 

(3)  A   mineral  can  under  certain  conditions  become 
a  crystal  of  a   certain  exact  shape.     This   crystal  can 
grow  larger   by  new  layers  being  formed  outside  it  all 
round,  or  it  can  grow  by  adding  one  crystal  to  another 
in  various  directions,  so  that  it  branches  out  and   looks 
something  like   a  tree.     But  this  is  not  real  growth  ;  it 
is   merely   adding   part  outside   part  in  a   mechanical 
way.     On  the  contrary,  a  plant  really  grows  by  sucking 
matter  into  itself  from  outside,  and  changing  the  matter 
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Into  itself,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same.  The 
new  matter  is  not  merely  added  but  absorbed  and  begins 
to  live. 

(4)  A  large  crystal  can  be  split  up  into  a  number 
of  small  crystals,  and  each  one  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
remains  a  small  crystal.     If  a  plant  is  cut  up,  the  parts 
are    not  complete  in  themselves.     But   if   put   into  the 
ground  they  begin  to  throw  out  roots,  and  each  one 
grows  up  into  a  complete  new  plant — which  no  crystal 
can  do. 

(5)  If  a  crystal  is  chipped  or   broken  it   remains 
broken  ;  but  if  a  plant   is  broken   it    will   immediately 
begin  to  mend  the  broken  place  by    covering   it   with 
new  bark,  etc. 

(6)  A  plant  produces  seeds,  each  of  which  can  grow 
into  a  new  plant;  while  a  crystal  can  do  nothing  of   the 
kind. 

(7)  A  crystal  can  increase  in    size  indefinitely  be 
cause  it  merely  adds  part  to  part ;    but  a  plant  can  only 
grow  to  a  certain  size  according  to  its  type.     As  soon  as 
it  reaches  that  size  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  grow  it  begins  to  die. 

(8)  A   piece   of   mineral   weighing   ten   pounds  is 
merely  ten  pounds  of  matter.    On  the  contrary  a   plant 
weighing  ten  pounds  is  ten  pounds  of  matter  permeated 
by  something  which  makes  it  into  a  living,  unified  and 
individual  thing.     This  something  which  permeates  the 
tree  is  called  a  "  vital  principle  ; "  and  it  is  the  presence 
of  this  vital  principle  in  matter  which  makes  it  living 
matter. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  a  plant  is  something  essentially 
different  from  matter  because  of  its  higher  qualities  and 
powers.  But  an  animal  is  more  wonderful  still.  An 
animal  grows  just  as  a  plant  grows ;  but  it  can  also  see 
and  hear  and  feel,  and  wish  for  things,  and  move  about 
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to  get  them.  From  these  additional  qualities  and  powers 
we  see  that  an  animal  belongs  to  an  essentially  higher 
order  of  life  than  a  plant. 

A  man  is  more  wonderful  still.  He  grows  like  a  plant; 
he  sees  and  feels  like  an  animal  ;  but  he  can  also  think 
and  reason,  even  about  things  he  does  not  see,  and  can 
invent  and  make  things  which  do  not  exist,  and  can 
regulate  his  actions  by  deliberate  choice  with  a  future 
purpose  in  view.  These  additional  qualities  and  powers 
show  that  man  belongs  to  an  essentially  higher  order  of 
life  than  the  animals  and  plants. 

HOW   DID    LIFE    BEGIN? 

We  have  seen  already  how  the  world  first  existed 
merely  as  a  mass  of  matter  ;  and  how  matter  when  set 
in  motion  worked  itself  up  into  all  sorts  of  chemicals  and 
minerals,  some  of  which  clustered  together  and  became 
the  earth,  and  cooled  down  till  the  time  when  life  began 
to  appear.  But  the  question  is  :  When  life  appeared 
at  last,  where  did  it  come  from  ? 

All  the  living  things  which  we  now  see  on  the  earth 
come  from  some  kind  of  seed,  and  this  seed  comes  from 
ji  plant  or  animal  of  the  same  kind  already  existing 
Wore  it.  Here  is  an  old  riddle  :  "Every  hen  comes 
from  an  egg,  and  every  egg  comes  from  a  hen  ;  but 
which  was  first :  a  hen  or  an  egg?"  If  the  hen  was 
first  it  could  not  have  come  from  an  egg.  If  the  .egg 
was  first  it  could  not  have  come  from  a  hen.  So  in 
general,  however  far  back  we  count,  we  must  at  last 
come  to  the  first  bit  of  life  in  a  lifeless  world  ;  and 
where  did  that  first  bit  of  life  come  from  ? 

Only  one  of  two  answers  is  possible.  The  first  bit  o£ 
life  either  sprang  out  of  non-living  matter  by  what  is 
called  spontaneous  generation  ;  or  else  it  must  have 
been  created  by  some  outside  power  and  put  into  the 
vrorld. 
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Modern  scientists  have  been  busy  over  this  question 
trying  to  find  out  whether  life  can  spring  out  o£  non-life. 
Formerly  there  existed  an  idea  that  it  sometimes  did. 
For  instance  people  thought  that  the  warms  in  rotten 
meat  grew  out  of  the  dead  matter  by  the  force  of  the 
sun.  But  as  soon  as  scientific  men  took  pieces  of  meat 
and  kept  them  closed  up  from  the  air,  no  worms  appeared. 
Thousands  of  other  experiments  besides  have  proved  that 
whenever  fresh  life  appears,  it  can  always  be  traced  to 
some  germ  or  seed  planted  by  some  previous  living  being 
of  the  same  species.  Hence  it  has  become  an  axiom  : 
Omne  vivens  ex  ovo  ;  or  :  Omne  vivens  ex  vivo — that  life 
only  springs  from  previous  life.  Many  clever  men  have 
thought  that  they  had  found  non-living  matter  just  in 
the  very  act  of  turning  into  life  ;  but  in  every  case  they 
have  proved  mistaken,  and  have  even  been  laughed  at 
for  their  pains.  Some  of  them  still  cherish  the  hope 
that  they  may  succeed  in  time  ;  but  it  is  merely  a 
hope ;  and  there  is  no  real  likelihood  that  the  principle 
sc  all  life  from  previous  life"  will  be  overthrown. 

Some  scientists,  though  convinced  that  no  life  springs 
from  lifeless  matter  now,  maintain  that  the  first  life 
must  have  sprung  from  non-life.  But  the  only  reason 
why  they  maintain  this  is  because  otherwise  they  would 
have  to  admit  that  the  first  life  was  created  by  God, 
That  life  did  begin  at  a  comparatively  recent  time  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  down  to 
that  time  the  earth  was  so  hot  that  no  life,  even  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  microbe,  could  have  existed. 

Some  Catholic  writers  (  including  St.  Augustine) 
have  thought  that  God  might  have  placed  in  lifeless 
matter  some  mysterious  force  capable  of  producing  life 
as  soon  as  the  earth  got  into  a  suitable  condition.  But 
if  so,  this  force  would  be  quite  an  extra  force,  and  not  one 
of  the  ordinary  forces  which  belong  to  matter.  Such  an 
extra  force  would  require  to  be  created  by  God  overand 
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above  the  ordinary  forces  of  matter:  and  in  this  way 
the  beginnings  of  life  on  the  earth  afford  another  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  creator. 

THE   MATERIALISTIC    THEORY    OF   LIFE. 

Some  thinkers  try  to  explain  life  as  nothing  but  a 
more  complicated  combination  of  matter,  which  on  ac 
count  of  its  complex  structure  is  capable  of  acting  in 
a  more  complicated  way,  and  of  going  through  all  the 
functions  which  occur  in  living  beings,  simply  by  the 
same  mechanical  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of 
matter,  and  without  demanding  anything  extra  in  the 
way  of  a  "  vital  principle  "  distinct  from  matter.  They 
begin  with  the  statement  of  facts  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Thus  if  a  plant  is  taken  to  pieces  and  analysed, 
it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  chemicals  and  other  purely 
material  substances  ;  while  its  processes  consist  of 
capillary  attraction  and  the  absorption  and  radiation  of 
gases  just  as  they  occur  in  non-living  matter.  The 
sense  organs  similarly  are  made  of  matter,  and  do  their 
work  by  means  of  mechanical  movements.  For  instance, 
the  eye  receives  the  vibrations  of  light,  the  ear  the 
vibrations  of  sound  ;  all  feeling  seems  due  to  the  move 
ments  of  electric  currents  in  the  nerves.  The  brain  is 
made  of  matter  which  receives  these  vibrations,  and  the 
resulting  sensations  are  merely  responsive  vibrations  of 
the  brain-matter.  Even  in  man  no  action  of  the  mind 
or  will  takes  place  without  corresponding  vibrations  in 
the  brain  ;  so  that  if  we  could  watch  the  vibrations  we 
could  know  what  mental  processes  were  going  on. 
Their  conclusion  is  that  life  and  all  its  activities  are 
merely  higher  functions  of  matter  combined  in  a  more 
complex  way  ;  and  therefore  life  differs  only  in  degree 
from  non-life.  Hence  the  existence  of  life  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  new  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
creator,  because  by  this  explanation  the  passage  from 
non-life  to  life  is  bridged  over. 


ANSWERS   TO   THIS   THEORY. 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  already  shown  that  life  exhibits 
ways  of  action  and  produces  results  which  are  altogether 
different  from  those  of  matter  and  material  force.  The 
functions  of  growth  by  internal  absorption  ;  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  matter  absorbed  among  the  different 
organs,  each  working  in  a  different  way  ;  the  co-opera 
tion  by  which  the  different  parts  work  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  whole  into  a  plant  or  animal  of  a  specific 
type  ;  the  production  of  seed  capable  of  growing  into 
new  specimens  of  the  same  species  ;  above  all,  the  func 
tion  of  mental  perception  and  feeling,  and  especially 
of  thought  and  will  in  man — these  are  all  totally  unac 
counted  for  by  any  forces  of  matter  which  we  know.  Nay 
more,  they  stand  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  laws  of 
material  force  that  they  can  only  spring  from  a  totally 
different  source. 

This  is  specially  true  of  what  we  call  the  spiritual 
powers  of  man,  such  as  abstract  ideas  and  reasonings, 
and  above  all  the  appreciation  and  pursuit  of  moral 
virtue.  It  is  true  that  these  spiritual  functions  are 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  matter ;  but  the  func 
tions  themselves  of  consciousness,  thought  and  volition 
are  something  quite  distinct  at  the  back  of  these  material 
activities,  and  as  functions  of  matter  are  simply  un 
thinkable.  No  complication  of  material  particles  could 
issue  in  the  idea  of  number,  or  cause,  or  justice,  or  the 
conception  of  future  possibilities,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  un 
known,  or  the  invention  of  the  non-existent. 

Secondly,  if  so-called  living  matter  began  merely  by  an 
increase  of  complications  in  non-living  matter,  how  is  it 
that  this  increase  of  complications  never  takes  place 
now?  When  the  forces  of  nature  start  \vorking  in  a 
certain  line,  they  ought  naturally  to  go  on  working  in 
the  same  line.  Hence  if  nature  once  turned  dead 
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matter  into  living  matter  at  a  certain  moment  in  the 
past,  we  ought  to  find  nature  doing  the  same  as  a 
matter  of  course  now  ;  whereas  at  present  it  is  certain 
that  nature  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  discover  it,  or  bringing  it  about,  no  case 
has  been  found  of  non-life  developing  into  life.  Al 
ways  we  find  life  developing  from  previous  life.  To 
say  that  nature  suddenly  started  these  complications  at 
a  given  moment  in  the  past  and  then  gave  up  the  process 
altogether  for  the  rest  of  time,  is  a  theory  so  lame  in 
itself,  and  so  unsupported  by  all  evidence,  that  it  is 
incredible  that  any  serious  scientist  should  put  it  for 
ward.  And  the  only  reason  why  some  do  put  it  forward 
is  ^because  they  want  to  explain  life  without  a  creator, 
rrnd  this  is  the  only  way  of  doing  it.  If  once  a  creator 
is  accepted,  the  creation  of  a  higher  order  like  that  of 
life  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  if  a  creator  is 
denied,  it  is  utterly  unintelligible. 


PART  XI. 
THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

WE  have  already  described  how,  according  to  current 
science,  the  world  began  as  a  mass  of  unformed  matter, 
"which  gradually  combined  into  gases  ;  how  these  gases 
gathered  together  into  round  balls  and  became  the  sun 
and  planets  ;  how  among  these  planets  the  earth  cooled 
down  till  it  was  ready  for  life  to  begin.  This  view  of 
science,  which  seems  to  be  true,  shows  how,  given  that 
God  created  the  world,  He  did  not  create  it  suddenly  as 
it  exists  now,  but  started  it  in  a  primitive  condition,,  and 
put  into  it  those  forces  which,  when  set  in  motion, 


would  issue  in  an  organised  world  according  to  his 
design.  This  process  of  development  can  be  called  an 
evolution — that  is  to  say,  the  "  rolling  out  "  of  the  pos 
sibilities  of  matter  and  force  by  a  gradual  process  till 
they  arrive  at  their  final  completeness  and  perfection, 
And  this  evolution  we  have  every  reason  to  acknowl 
edge  as  a  fact. 

The  materialist  goes  further,  and  thinks  that  part  of 
this  process  of  evolution  was  the  production  of  life 
from  non-life  ;  and  that  when  life  was  first  begun  it 
must  have  started  in  some  very  simple  and  primitive 
form,  and  then  gradually,  by  increasing  complication*, 
resulted  in  all  the  various  orders  of  plants  and  animals 
which  exist  now.  We  have  already  refuted  the  theory 
that  life  began  in  this  way  by  evolution  from  non-life : 
—at  least  in  the  sense  of  life  being  nothing  but  matter 
in  a  more  complicated  state.  We  hold  that  the  begin 
ning  of  life  demanded  a  special  act  of  the  creator, 
either  by  planting  in  matter  some  extra  force  capable 
of  producing  life,  or  else  (as  is  more  likely)  by  directly 
creating  the  first  living  being  ready-made. 

But  the  question  now  arises  :  What  did  God  actually 
create  in  the  first  instance  ?  The  old  idea  was  that  He 
created  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  in  all  their 
variety  as  they  exist  to-day  ;  or  at  least  the  chief  types  of 
fishes,  insects,  birds  and  beasts,  allowing  the  rest  to  deve 
lop  from  these  by  a  certain  amount  of  variation.  For  in 
stance,  it  was  considered  possible  that  a  tiger  might  be 
only  a  larger  variety  of  a  cat,  and  the  giraffe  only  u 
taller  variety  of  the  horse,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Among  modern  scientists,  however,  it  is  customary  to 
deny  this  sudden  starting  forth  of  the  different  species  of 
living  beings  ready-made.  Instead  of  this,  they  consider 
that  life  first  began  in  a  very  rudimentary  and  simple 
form,  and  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  seen  except  under 
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a  microscope — little  living  tnings  mucn  simpler  even 
than  a  microbe.  These  simple  things,  however,  having 
once  begun,  had  a  tendency  to  develop,  generation 
after  generation  in  various  lines,  growing  bigger  and 
more  highly  constructed  as  time  went  on.  Some  of  these 
small  creatures  developed  in  the  direction  of  mosses  and 
such  like  small  plants,  and  then  gradually  into  bigger 
plants  and  finally  trees.  Others  developed  still  further 
and  took  the  form  of  small  animals,  insects  and  the  like, 
and  gradually  advanced  in  various  directions  till  they 
became,  some  fish,  some  birds,  some  big  beasts.  They 
even  go  further  and  look  upon  man  as  merely  an 
advance  on  the  monkey,  brought  about  by  a  process  of 
evolution. 

THE    LIMITATIONS    OF   THE   THEORY. 

In  this  way  they  make  evolution  the  one  great  law  of 
the  universe,  and  try  to  explain  everything  by  it  without 
requiring  a  creator  at  all.  On  this  point  we  maintain  that 
they  are  wrong  ;  and  this  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
Evolution  might  possibly  explain  how  the  wrorld  came 
to  be  what  it  is  by  a  gradual  development  from  the 
simplest  elements.  But  it  cannot  explain  how  those 
simple  elements  themselves  came  into  existence,  or  how 
they  contained  such  qualities  and  powers  as  to  be 
capable  of  working  out  such  a  wonderful  evolution* 
This  has  been  candidly  acknowledged  by  a  famous  pro 
fessor,  Du  Bois  Reymond — himself  an  avowed  evolu 
tionist  and  materialist — who  declares  that  "  the  history 
of  nature  confronts  us  with  seven  great  problems  for 
which  science  has  no  solution  to  offer." 

These  are  : 

(1)  The  nature  of  matter  and  force. 

(2)  The  origin  of  motion. 

(3)  The  origin  of  life. 
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(4)  The  apparently  designed  order  of  nature. 

(5)  The  origin  of  sensation  and  consciousness. 

(6)  The  origin  of  rational  thought  and  speech. 

(7)  Free-will. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  seven  problems  corre 
spond  with  some  of  our  philosophical  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God.  They  are  all  easily  explained  by 
belief  in  God  ;  and  it  is  valuable  to  find  an  eminent 
man  like  Du  Bois  Reymond,  who  does  not  believe  in 
God,  acknowledging  that  science  alone,  unaided  by  such 
a  belief,  is  utterly  unable  to  explain  them. 

Evolution  therefore  fails  as  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  universe  ;  but  what  have  we  to  say  about  evolution 
as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  universe  ?  Evolution, 
as  we  have  seen,  does  explain  how  the  world  developed 
from  matter  down  to  the  point  when  life  began.  It 
does  not  explain  how  life  began.  But  the  question  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  whether  it  explains  how  life 
developed  into  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists.  Did 
the  different  species  of  plants  and  animals  come  into 
existence  ready-made,  or  did  they  develop  gradually 
from  certain  primitive  and  simple  forms  ? 

THE    CATHOLIC   ATTITUDE. 

Within  certain  limits  Catholics  have  no  objection  to 
the  theory  of  evolution.  We  hold  that  God  could  have 
created  all  the  plants  and  animals  ready-made,  but  we 
agree  that  he  could  also  have  created  some  tiny  creature 
to  start  with,  and  put  into  it  those  tendencies  of  devel 
opment  which  would  issue  in  the  vast  variety  of  living 
beings  which  we  soo  to-day.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  such  a  process  might  have  taken  place, 
and  might  have  occupied  millions  of  years. 

But  what  about  the  fact  ?  It  is  all  very  well  indulg 
ing  in  theories,  and  putting  them  forward  as  such  ; 
but  science  professes  never  to  state  anything  as  a  fact 
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unless  it  has  evidence  to  prove  the  fact.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  together  all  the  evidence  which 
science  possesses  :  and  when  it  is  analysed,  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  that  wrhile  some  of  it  points  in  favour 
of  evolution,  some  also  points  strongly  against  it ;  and 
none  of  it  is  demonstrative  or  anything  like  demon 
strative. 

Believers  in  divine  creation  have  no  motive  for  op 
posing  the  theory  of  evolution,  simply  because,  even  if 
a  fact,  it  would  not  weaken  the  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God.  But  the  idea  has  got  abroad  that  evolution 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  fact,  and  is  a  universal  law  of 
nature  ;  and  that  it  accounts  for  everything  without 
the  need  of  a  creator  at  all.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  must  give  it  some  attention,  in  order  to  disabuse 
people  of  these  false  notions  about  it. 


DARWIN'S  THEORY. 


The  great  father  of  the  evolution  theory  was  Darwin  : 
on  which  account  it  came  to  be  familiarly  known  as 
"Darwinism."  He  did  not  merely  invent  the  theory  out 
of  his  imagination,  but  spent  years  in  observing  different 
kinds  of  animals,  and  tried  by  cross-breeding  and  various 
modes  of  treatment  to  bring  about  new  species.  He 
managed  to  produce  quite  a  number  of  varieties  which 
gave  him  the  idea  that  nature  itself  worked  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  disappointing  to  find  that  as  soon  as  he 'left 
his  varieties  alone  they  gradually  went  back  to  the  old 
type  instead  of  diverging  away  further  towards  new 
types.  Still  having  found  out  that  nature  could  vary,  and 
having  built  a  theory  on  it,  he  went  on  trying  to  explain 
how  all  the  species  could  have  sprung  from  one  original 
form  of  life. 

~  He  thought  that  the  variations  happened  at  random  : 
that  is,  not  in  any  definite  direction  but  in  all  sorts  of 
directions.  Among  these  random  varieties  some  proved 
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an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  so  they 
survived  as  being  the  fittest  to  live  ;  while  other  varieties 
proved  a  disadvantage,  and  therefore  they  died  out. 
Those  with  the  advantageous  variations  propagated  them 
in  a  more  marked  degree,  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of 
*'  natural  selection,"  certain  types  evolved  and  became 
more  or  less  fixed.  All  this  went  on  so  gradually  that 
if  anyone  had  been  looking  on  he  would  not  notice  it ; 
and  it  took  millions  of  years  to  work  out  the  evolu 
tion  from  the  first  and  simplest  life  to  the  highest  life 
How  existing 

This  theory  soon  became  popular  and  was  taken  up 
widely  by  scientific  men ;  but  many  of  its  parts: would  not 
stand  examination.  Recognising  that  nature  was  under 
the  reign  of  law,  scientists  could  not  believe  that  the 
changes  occurred  at  random.  There  must  have  been  some 
cause  for  every  change  ;  and  this  cause  they  attributed 
to  an  internal  tendency  to  develop  in  certain  direction, 
which  was  regulated  by  certain  external  conditions  such 
as  climate  and  food  [adjustment  to  environment]  etc. 
Then  again,  the  idea  of  survival  through  the  advantage 
of  certain  variations  would  perhaps  work  out  well  if  the 
variations  took  place  suddenly  ;  but  if  they  took  place 
gradually,  some  of  them  at  least  would  prove  a  disad 
vantage.  For  instance,  the  Darwinists  held  that  the 
giraffe  developed  its  long  neck  simply  because  a  long 
neck  enables  its  owner  to  reach  food  higher  up  a  tree  than 
those  with  a  short  neck,  and  so  long  necks  tended  to 
survive.  But  this  would  only  apply  to  times  of  scarcity, 
which  probably  did  not  happen  often  ;  and  a  long  neck 
might  be  a  disadvantage  in  other  ways.  Besides  this, 
the  species  with  short  necks  also  survived,  as  we  see  in 
horses  and  deer  and  cattle.  A  still  clearer  example  is 
this  : — Darwinists  held  that  the  wings  of  birds  were 
gradually  developed  from  legs  by  the  addition  of 
feathers  ;  and  that  -wings  gave  the  advantage  of  flight 


and  thus  explained  the  survival  of  those  animals  which 
developed  wings.  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  the 
leg  changed  suddenly  into  a  wing.  But  if  it  changed 
gradually,  a  leg  shaping  towards  a  wing  would  become 
a  very  awkward  leg,  and  would  therefore  be  a  disad 
vantage  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  those  who  were 
developing  wings.  Moreover,  those  species  which  did 
not  change  legs  into  wings  also  survived. 

THE   OCCURRENCE    OF   JUMPS. 

Thus  scientists  were  bound  to  admit  that  at  certain 
stages  in  the  development  there  must  have  been  several 
jumps  from  one  kind  of  life  to  another,  which  the 
theory  of  evolution  could  not  account  for. 

Thus  :•— 

(1)  There     must    ha"Ve    been   jumps   between   the 
greater   divisions  of  such  as   fish,  birds,  insects,  verte 
brates  or  back-boned  beasts. 

(2)  There  must  have  been  a  jump  between  animals 
which  take  their  food  by  suction  and  those  which  take  it 
by  killing  their  prey  and  eating  it  ;  between  those  which 
stick  fast  to  rocks  and  those  that  walk  about  with  legs  ; 
between  those   which    walk   with   two  legs  and  those 
which  walk  with  four  or  more  legs  ;  between  those  who 
multiply  by  fission,  and  by  budding,  and  by  laying  eggs, 
and  by  internal  gestation ;  between  those  which  sperm 
and  those  which  copulate,  etc. 

(3)  Still  more  pronounced   is  the  jump  from  the 
vegetative  life  of  plants  to  the   sense-life  of   animals, 
and  from  the  sense-life  of  animals  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  man. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  these  jumps  must  have  needed 
a  creator  ;  but  they  are  certainly  well  explained  by 
supposing  that  they  were  the  direct  work  of  a  creator 
giving  a  series  of  starts  to  the  different  grades  and  types 
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of  life.  At  any  rate  evolution  cannot  explain  them, 
and  therefore  fails  even  as  a  theory  to  account  for  them 
without  supposing  the  existence  of  Clod. 

FIXITY    OF    SPECIES. 

There  is  another  fatal  objection  to  evolution  as  a 
universal  law  of  advancement,  and  that  is  the  fixity  of 
species.  We  have  dug  out  of  the  rocks  specimens  of 
animals  exactly  like  certain  existing  species,  which  must 
be  millions  of  years  old,  and  during  all  that  time  have 
undergone  no  change.  It  is  all  very  well  inventing  a 
name  for  this  sort  of  thing  and  calling  it  a  case  of 
"arrested  development : "  but  if  evolution  is  a  universal 
law,  such  an  arrest  of  development  ought  never  to  take 
place.  Still  more  fatal  is  the  fact  that  when  by  artificial 
means  they  manage  to  produce  a  new  variety  of  life, 
this  variety,  instead  of  going  on  diverging  more  and 
more  from  its  original,  always  tends  to  go  back  to  its 
old  form  [reversion  to  type].  This,  while  showing  the 
variability  of  nature  under  different  conditions,  tells 
against  a  regular  forward  tendency  to  development 
such  as  the  theory  of  evolution  supposes  and  demands. 

A  third  point  is  that  all  the  existing  species  can 
generate  young  among  themselves  ;  but  if  two  different 
species  are  put  together,  either  they  cannot  generate 
young,  or  if  they  do  the  young  are  sterile — e.  <?.,  the 
mule  bred  by  a  horse  and  an  ass.  The  argument  from 
this  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  seems  to  tell  against 
that  affinity  of  different  species  which  one  would  expect 
if  they  were  mere  varieties  on  one  common  stock. 

THE   TESTIMONY   OF   THE  ROCKS. 

To  these  objections  from  biology  can  be  added  one 
from  geology.  We  must  begin  by  explaining  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  underneath  the  top  soil  consists  of 
layers  of  rocks.  Some  of  them  were  made  up  of  lime 
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deposited  in  the  sea,  others  o£  the  shells  of  shell-fish, 
others  of  sand  or  mud  deposited  as  sediment  in  the 
water,  others  of  dead  trees  of  the  forest — all  of  them 
turned  hard  by  the  pressure  of  the  weight  lying  on 
the  top  of  them,  or  even  changed  in  character  through 
the  influence  of  heat.  Digging  among  these  layers  we 
come  across  preserved  remains  of  all  sorts  of  ancient 
animals  ;  some  just  like  those  which  live  to-day,  others 
similar  but  somewhat  different.  Arranging  these  speci 
mens  in  order  of  antiquity,  we  find  that  they  represent 
a  number  of  definite  species,  advancing  in  type  ;  but  we 
find  no  traces  of  anything  like  a  gradual  development 
from  one  species  to  another.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  im 
agine  that  only  certain  marked  types  should  have  been 
preserved  in  the  rocks;  and  that  all  the  rest,  which  were 
midway  between  these  species,  should  have  failed  to  be 
preserved.  Geology  is  thus  a  complete  disappointment 
to  the  evolutionist.  For,  far  i?om  witnessing  to  a 
gradual  evolution,  it  witnesses  to  the  sudden  beginning 
of  different  types,  each  ready-made.  If  it  does  not 
prove  a  direct  act  of  creation  in  each  case,  at  least  it 
disposes  entirely  of  the  theory  of  gradual  evolution,  and 
stands  a  strong  witness  for  the  occurrence  of  those  un 
accountable  jumps. 

THE   ORIGIN    OF   MAN. 

Even  if  evolution  were  to  be  accepted  by  Catholics 
with  regard  to  the  working-out  of  plant  and  animal 
varieties  from  a  single  primitive  form  of  life,  it  could 
never  be  accepted,  even  as  a  theory,  to  explain  the  exist 
ence  of  man  as  merely  an  advance  on  the  ape.  The 
reason  is  because  we  hold  and  can  prove  that  the  life  of 
man  is  something  not  only  essentially  different  from 
matter,  but  also  essentially  different  from  plant  and 
animal-life.  The  spirituality  of  the  human  soul  is  a 
point  which  we  shall  prove  separately  later  on.  Here 
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I  merely  mention  it  as  showing  the  reason  why  Catholics 
can  never  accept  the  evolution  theory  on  this  point.  The 
soul  of  man,  being  a  spiritual  entity,  can  only  come  into 
existence  by  the  special  act  of  creation  in  each  case.  It 
cannot  even  be  caused  by  parents  like  the  souls  of 
animals  and  plants.  A  few  Catholic  writers  have 
thought  it  possible  that  God  might  have  taken  the  body 
of  an  ape  or  similar  animal,  and  infused  into  it  a  spiritual 
soul  instead  of  the  animal  soul  which  would  naturally 
belong  to  it.  But  theologians  are  strongly  opposed  to 
this  view,  chiefly  because  they  think  it  contrary  to  the 
revealed  account  hi  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Still,  scientists  bring  forward  several  arguments  to 
prove  that  at  least  the  body  of  man  is  a  development 
from  the  ape.  They  point  out  that  the  structure  is 
similar  in  many  points.  Thus  the  brain,  the  senses  and 
other  organs  of  an  ape,  the  shape  of  its  limbs,  etc.,  are 
*ueh  that  a  slight  modification  in  each  part  would  result 
in  the  body  of  a  man.  To  this  we  have  a  twofold 
answer.  First,  if  the  similarities  are  many,  the  differ 
ences  are  also  many  ;  and  scientists  rather  exaggerate 
the  similarities  and  minimise  the  differences  which  are 
no  less  important.  Secondly,  even  if  the  body  of  a 
man  is  in  each  point  a  slight  advance  on  that  of  an 
ape,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  first  man  was  generated 
by  a  pair  of  apes.  It  might  still  have  been  created 
directly  by  God. 

SCHEMATIC   VS.   GENETIC   SEQUENCE. 

This  point  is  important,  and  must  be  illustrated.  An 
artist  wants  to  produce  a  book  of  decorative  designs 
arranged  on  a  systematic  plan.  All  the  designs  are  to 
be  made  up  of  a  combination  of  simple  elements—  circles 
and  squares  and  triangles  and  the  like.  How  will  he 
set  to  work  ?  He  will  begin  first  by  a  simple  combina 
tion  of  a  circle  and  a  square;  then  a  circle  and  a  triangle; 
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then  a  triangle  and  a  square.  Next  he  will  advance  a  step 
further  by  combining  a  circle,  a  triangle  and  a  square — 
first  simple  combinations  of  one  at  a  time,  then  more 
intricate  combinations  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Later 
on  he  will  introduce  parts  of  circles,  and  work  out 
designs  with  serpentines  and  cusps  ;  and  so  he  will  go 
on  till  he  has  reached  a  design  of  marvellous  complexity. 
At  the  end,  when  he  has  finished  the  series,  he  will 
perhaps  be  asked  whether  he  could  go  on  one  step 
further  and  produce  a  final  design  still  more  compli 
cated  and  beautiful  than  all  the  rest.  What  will  he  do? 
He  will  take  the  last  and  most  perfect  design  of  the 
series  and  by  a  special  effort  will  think  out  some  final 
advance  on  each  of  its  perfections  ;  and  if  he  is  very 
clever,  he  will  succeed  in  crowning  his  whole  series  by 
something  more  splendid  still,  embodying  the  perfec 
tions  of  them  all. 

Now  observe,  these  different  ^designs  grew  out  of 
each  other  in  the  artist's  mind,  but  they  did  not  grow 
out  of  each  other  on  the  paper.  The  first  gave  a 
starting  point  for  the  second  in  idea,  but  the  first  did 
not  give  birth  to  the  second  in  actuality.  In  technical 
terms,  the  sequence  is  schematic,  not  genetic.  There 
has  been  a  continual  evolution  in  the  design,  but  not  in 
the  realisation  of  the  design — each  item  of  which  was 
the  direct  creation  of  the  artist's  hand  according  to  his 
design. 

Now  instead  of  geometrical  designs  let  us  take  all 
the  plants  and  animals  in  the  world  and  place  them  in 
a  row,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  and  passing  on 
to  the  most  complex  ;  arranging  them  all  in  order 
precisely  as  one  shows  a  slight  advance  in  qualities 
and  powers  over  another.  At  the  top  end  of  the  row 
comes  man  ;  who  as  to  his  body  is  a  marked  advance 
on  the  ape,  but  in  his  soul  surpasses  him  so  utterly  as 
to  belong  to  a  different  order  of  life.  There  they  exist; 
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but  how  did  they  come  into  existence  ?  They  might  for 
all  we  know  have  come  into  existence  suddenly,  each  of 
them  ready-made  ;  or  they  might  have  evolved  from 
each  other  by  a  gradual  process  of  modification.  In  any 
case  God  thought  them  all  out  as  part  of  his  design,  and 
(to  conceive  the  matter  in  a  human  way)  He  must  have 
thought  them  out  more  or  less  as  the  artist  thought  out 
his  patterns,  beginning  with  the  simplest  combinations 
and  working  by  gradual  advances  to  the  more,  and  then 
to  the  most  complex.  Bat  having  thought  out  the 
whole  series,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  He 
brought  them  all  into  existence  separately  and  ready- 
made,  or  whether  He  put  into  the  first  and  simplest  life 
a  marvellous  power  to  evolve  gradually  in  various 
directions,  so  as  to  produce  the  whole  collection 
by  a  series  of  births  from  father  to  son.  Which 
ever  way  they  came  into  existence,  there  they  are,  all 
the  same.  Science  can  arrange  them  according  to  their 
degree  of  complication,  and  can  show  in  what  order 
they  would  have  evolved  if  they  did  evolve.  But  science 
cannot  prove  that  they  did  really  evolve,  or  prove  that 
they  did  not  spring  into  existence  ready-made. 

Similarly  it  is  clear  that  God,  in  thinking,  out  the 
design  of  man,  did  take  the  ape's  body  as  a  point  of 
departure  and  advanced  upon  it  in  various  details  in 
order  to  make  a  body  suitable  for  man.  But  whether, 
having  fixed  on  the  design,  He  realised  it  by  causingthe 
advance  to  take  place  by  procreation  among  the  apes, 
and  then,  when  it  was  advanced  enough,  infused  a  spiri 
tual  soul ;  or  whether  He  simply  created  a  human  body 
out  of  loose  material  and  endowed  it  with  life  apart 
from  all  connection  with  apes — is  a  point  which  science 
can  neither  prove  or  disprove.  The  human  body  is  the 
same,  no  matter  by  which  process  it  came  to  exist ;  and 
no  one,  except  a  person  present  on  the  spot  when  the 
first  man  came  into  existence,  can  say  which  of  the  two 
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processes  was  used.  This  being  the  case,  we  naturally 
stick  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  Genesis,  and  those 
who  assert  the  contrary  can  be  asked  to  prove  it— which 
they  cannot. 

THE   MISSING   LINK. 

The  evolutionists,  while  giving  up  geology  as  hope 
less  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals, 
still  cherish  to  the  hope  that  by  digging  long  enough 
they  will  manage  to  come  across  the  "  missing  link  " 
between  the  monkey  and  the  man.  As  soon  as  any 
human  remains  are  dug  up  they  begin  to  measure  the 
skull  and  bones,  and  to  find  out  how  many  points  of 
resemblance  they  have  to  the  apes.  If  the  brain-pan  is 
a  bit  shallow,  or  small,  or  the  eyebrows  prominent,  or 
the  slope  of  the  face  acute,  or  the  teeth  and  jaws  large, 
they  begin  shouting  out  that  the  missing  link  has  been 
found  ;  and  the  papers  are  full  of  learned  lectures  and 
pecans  of  triumph.  But  after  a  while  they  begin  to 
grow  more  modest,  and  end  in  finding  other  points 
which  show  either  that  the  specimen  was  an  unmistak 
able  ape,  or  an  unmistakable  man,  and  not  something 
between  the  two.  One  could  fill  a  whole  museum  with 
discarded  missing  links  ;  and  yet  men  refuse  to  learn 
caution,  and  repeat  their  shoutings  every  time  a  new 
find  is  announced,  just  as  if  experience  had  never  taught 
them  a  lesson.  The  only  use  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
provide  the  comic  man  with  material  for  skits.  It  does 
not  reflect  credit  on  science,  nor  does  it  contribute 
anything  to  its  solid  advancement.  If  you  want  to  find 
missing  links  you  need  not  dig  in  the  rocks  for  them. 
You  can  find  loads  of  men,  even  in  civilised  countries, 
with  skulls  inferior  to  any  which  have  been  found 
among  archaic  men  ;  and  yet  no  one  mistakes  them  for 
apes,  or  even  for  a  compromise  between  ape  and  man. 
Moreover,  we  find  men  with  skulls  of  small  capacity 
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and  low  type  who  are  extremely  clever  people  ;  and  the 
same  with  the  primitive  races  whose  remains  we  find  in 
the  caves.  This  shows  that  brain  power  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  quantity  but  quality — a  fact  which  the 
more  careful  scientists  take  into  account,  but  which  the 
enthusiastic  discoverers  of  missing  links  seem  to  forget. 


PART  XII. 
THEISM  AND  ATHEISM. 

IN  our  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  we  have  seen  some 
light  thrown  not  only  on  his  existence,  but  also  on  his 
various  qualities  and  powers,  or  what  are  usually  called 
his  attributes — what  sort  of  a  being  God  is.  Summing 
up  what  has  already  been  proved,  we  arrive  at  a 
theological  system  which  is  called  "Theism"  (Greek 
THEOS^God),  the  essential  tenets  of  which  can  be  out 
lined  as  follows :  — 

(1)  God  is  the  first  cause,  himself  not  caused  ;  the 
first  mover,  himself  not  moved. 

(2)  God  is  necessary  and  independent  being  with 
out  beginning  or  end,  and  without  change. 

(3)  God  is  absolutely  perfect  being,  possessing  the 
power  to  give  perfection  to  others,  and  has  actually 
done  so  by  creating  the  universe  and  all  it  contains. 

(4)  God,  the  creator  of  time  and  space,  is  superior 
to  both  and  comprehends  them  both,  though   not  com 
prehended  by  either.     In  other  words,   He  is   eternal 
and  ubiquitous.     He  exists  totally  and  all  at  once  from 
all  eternity  without  past  or  future,  and  is  an  eternal 
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"  Now."  Secondly,  He  exists  totally  and  all  at  once 
everywhere.  God  may  therefore  be  defined  as  "  infi 
nite  substance  in  a  point,  and  in  every  possible  point  o£ 
space  and  time." 

(5)  God  is  a  living  and  personal  being  of  intellect 
and  will,  containing  in  himself  the  embodiment  of   all 
truth  and  goodness,  and  the  standard  of  moral  right  and 
wrong.     He  also  possesses  free  will — not  in  regard  to 
choosing  anything   within  himself,   but   in   regard  to 
contingent  and  changeable  matters  outside  himself  ;  so 
that  He  can  choose   to   create  or  not  to  create,  and 
choose  what  He  will  create,  and  how. 

(6)  God  is  not  only  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  also 
its  preserver.     The  world,  which  depends  upon  God  for 
its  sheer  existence,  depends  on  him   also  for  the  con 
tinuance  of  its  existence.     Things  are  what  they  are 
because  God  thinks  them  so,  and  wills  that  they  shall 
exist  so.     But  when  once  put   into   existence,  they  do 
not   become  independent   of   their  source.     God  must 
continue  to  think  them  so  and  will  them  to  exist  so. 
If  He  ceased  to  do  this,  they  would  no  longer  continue 
to  exist.     Even  the  forces  which  God  has  put   into 
them,   to  bring   about  their  movements  and    changes, 
depend  equally  on  God  continuing  to  think  those  forces 
and  to   will   them.     Hence    God's   continued   thought 
and  will,  which  began  as  creation,  continues  all   the 
time  as  preservation.     Not  only  must  God's    will  flow 
out,  as  it  were,  into  the  static  existence  of  creatures 
to  keep  them  existing  ;  it  must  also  flow  out  as  it  were 
into  the  dynamic  of  forces  so  to  set  and  keep  them 
going  ;    and   this   out-flowing  of  God's    will   into  the 
movements  of  the  world  is  called  concursus  or  con 
currence. 

(7)  God  is  also  the  ruler  of  the  world;  first,  as  above 
described,  by  determining  what  things  shall  exist  and 
how  they  shall  act  according  to  the  laws  of   movement 
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which  he  has  fixed  ;  but  secondly,  in  case  oE  man,  by 
imposing  his  will  upon  our  conduct  through  the  voice 
of  conscience;  by  judging  mankind  according  to  their 
works,  and  thus  storing  up  reward  and  punishment 
in  some  future  state  in  which  the  law  of  justice,  as 
written  in  the  conscience,  shall  be  vindicated. 

(8)  When  we  describe  God  as  eternal  and  unchange 
able,  we  must  not  imagine  this  to  mean  that  He  leads  a 
life  of  dead  and  inactive  monotony.  The  infinity  of  God 
does  not  mean  a  state  worse  than  the  finite  state,  but  a 
state  better  than  the  finite  state.  We  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  change  and  improvement  because  we  get  tired  of 
the  same  thing,  and  find  it  unsatisfying,  and  want 
something  else  and  something  more.  But  if  we  coald 
ever  arrive  at  perfection,  we  should  no  longer  get  tired 
of  things  or  want  anything  else.  We  should  find  our 
mind  full  of  great  thoughts  and  our  will  full  of  realised 
desires,  and  should  thus  rest  in  one  calm  and  continuous 
comtemplation,  of  them,  and  should  be  perfectly  happy 
in  feeling  that  we  have  everything  we  could  possibly 
want  and  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  got  or  even  to 
be  desired.  Now  God,  being  the  very  fulness  of  being 
and  of  all  perfection,  is  precisely  in  this  state.  He  has 
an  infinity  of  perfection  to  think  of,  and  He  can  think  of 
it  all  at  once.  He  has  infinite  perfection  to  enjoy,  and 
He  enjoys  it  all  at  once.  If  God  changed,  it  could  only 
be  for  the  worse.  Therefore  He  never  feels  the  want 
of  change,  but  lives  in  an  infinite  contemplation  of  all 
truth  and  an  infinite  enjoyment  of  all  goodness.  The 
only  sort  of  change  which  can  be  associated  with  God, 
in  any  way,  is  that  which  goes  on  in  the  world.  God, 
having  created  it  all,  can  see  it  all  ;  but  it  does  not  add 
to  his  knowledge  or  enjoyment,  because  it  is  mere 
ly  a  slight  reflection  or  echo  of  the  infinite  perfection  and 
activity  which  He  possesses  akeady  in  himself.  The 
world,  in  short,  though  a  wonderful  reality  in  itself,  is 
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not  in  any  sense  an  addition  to  God,  but  is  something,  as 
it  were,  already  contained  in  God  as  its  exemplar  and 
prototype. 

This  system  of  thought,  called  theism,  is  what  we 
defend  as  the  true  conception  of  God.  Our  picture  of  God 
falls  dreadfully  short  of  the  reality  because  our  minds  are 
finite,  and  cannot  conceive  an  infinite  being  in  any  but 
a  finite  and  therefore  inadequate  way.  But  still  the 
picture  we  maintain  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
gives  us  true  knowledge  of  God,  clear  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes — to  enable  us  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  worship  him  in  the  right  way,  and  to  maintain  a 
right  relation  with  him  by  conformity  to  his  will. 

Having  made  clear  what  theism  is,  we  must  now 
enumerate  certain  other  isms  which  are  true  so  far 
as  they  coincide  with  theism,  but  untrue  so  far  as  they 
deviate  from  it  or  contradict  it. 

These  different  "isms"  can  be  divided  into  two  sorts: 
(1)  Certain  popular  errors  which  prevailed  among 
archaic  and  uneducated  tribes,  but  not  among  modern 
civilised  peoples  ;  and  (2)  Certain  other  errors,  some  of 
them  intellectual,  others  popular,  which  grew  up  in 
more  recent  times  and  exist  to  some  extent  among  civi 
lised  people  to-day. 

AKCHAIC    ERRORS. 

These,  being  obsolete  among  civilised   or  educated 
people  to-day,  can  be  passed  over  briefly. 
Among  archaic  peoples  there  existed  :  — 

(1)  Monotheism  or  belief  in  one  God  ;  sometimes 
conceived    truly     according    to     theism,     sometimes 
conceived  in  various  erroneous,  grotesque  or  degrading 
ways. 

(2)  Polytheism  or  belief  in  many  gods.    Sometimes 
they  also  believed  clearly  in  the  one  true  God  existing 
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supreme  over  the  other  and  inferior  gods.  In  other 
cases  this  belief  in  the  one  true  God  survived  very 
faintly.  He  was  conceived  as  a  being  so  remote  from 
all  relation  to  man  that  He  was  merely  regarded  with 
awe,  but  not  worshipped. 

The  many  gods  were  sometimes  really  thought  of  as 
gods,  that  is,  as  a  collection  or  syndicate  of  creators 
and  rulers  of  the  world  in  place  of  one  God,  or  working 
under  him.  In  other  cases  they  were  looked  upon  as 
inferior  spirits,  not  precisely  gods,  but  good  and  bad 
angels  or  the  souls  of  departed  men,  and  were  wor 
shipped  as  such.  In  India,  for  instance,  the  common 
people  seem  to  regard  their  many  gods,  some  as  mani 
festations  of  the  one  true  God,  some  as  inferior  and 
created  spirits. 

(3)  Naturalism   was   a    belief   that   the    different 
forces  of  nature  were  the   activity  of  separate  spirits 
having  more  or  less  the  nature  of  gods  ;  and  was  there 
fore  a  form  of  polytheism. 

(4)  Animism  was  a  belief  that  even  material  objects 
were  animated  by  living  beings,  either  gods  or  inferior 
spirits. 

(5)  Fetishism   was   a    practical    outcome    of   this 
animism,  and  consisted  in  the  worship  of  such  spirits 
existing  in  lifeless  objects. 

(6)  Totemism  was  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  animals 
were  closely  related   to  the  souls  of  men,  so  as  to  be 
as  it  were  brothers  of  the  same   tribe — some   tribes 
having  the  lion,  some  the  bear,  some  the  eagle,  and 
so  on. 

To  understand  these  different  "isms"  read  "Archaic 
Religions"  In  view  of  practical  purposes  they  need 
not  be  discussed  or  refuted  here,  as  nobody  likely  to 
read  this  essay  believes  in  any  of  them. 
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THE  UPGROWTH  OF  MODERN  ERROR. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  various  modern 
errors,  it  will  be  useful  to  sketch  out  historically  how 
they  arose  and  developed: — 

Atheism  is  simply  the  denial  of  the  existence  o£ 
God.  No  such  thing  as  atheism  has  ever  been  found 
among  the  very  ancient  peoples,  or  among  the  savage 
tribes  existing  to-day;  all  of  whom  had,  and  have,  some 
kind  of  belief  in  God.  It  seems  to  have  first  start 
ed  among  certain  of  the  more  educated  Greeks,  who  had 
sense  enough  to  see  the  absurdities  and  falsities  of  the 
popular  Greek  religion,  but  did  not  go  further  and 
think  out  anything  better  to  take  its  place,  but  simply 
denied  the  existence  of  all  gods.  But  the  general 
instinct  of  the  Greeks,  even  among  the  educated  classes, 
was  against  this  drastic  attitude  ;  and  the  great 
philosophers,  in  rejecting  the  degraded  popular  cult, 
managed  to  think  out  a  higher  conception  of  God — 
some  of  them,  like  Aristotle  and  Plato,  coming  very 
near,  the  truth  of  theism.  Similarly  among  the  Romans 
there  were  some  atheists  ;  but  atheism  as  a  general 
attitude  of  mind  did  not  prevail  there  either.  On  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  peoples  of  Europe  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  believed  not  only  in  God 
but  also  in  the  revelation  of  Christ.  In  the  16th  century 
the  revival  of  classical  learning  created  a  love  for  pagan 
art  so  absorbing  that  many  men  practically  gave  up 
Christianity  and  affected  to  believe  in  the  pagan  godsr 
or  became  a  sort  of  atheists.  Atheism  spread,  specially 
in  France,  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  In 
England  there  arose  a  set  of  thinkers  called  Deists,  who, 
rejecting  Christianity  and  all  belief  in  miracles  and 
the  supernatural,  reduced  God  to  a  sort  of  workman, 
who,  having  once  made  the  world,  withdrew  himself 
from  it  and  left  it  alone  to  work  according  to  its  own 
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laws,  thus  taking  no  further  interest  in  it.  This  idea 
spread  to  France,  and  there  the  process  went  on  a  step 
further.  After  having  got  rid  of  God  as  ruler  of  the 
world,  they  next  got  rid  of  him  as  creator.  The  world, 
they  thought,  existed  of  itself,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  besides,  not  even  a  future  life.  The  development 
of  modern  science  in  the  19th  century  gave  rise  to  an 
attempt  to  justify  this  view  of  the  universe  ;  to  explain 
everything  as  the  outcome  of  matter  and  force,  which 
somehow  or  other  existed  without  the  need  of  any  God 
to  create  it.  This  was  called  materialism.  Further 
research,  however,  showed  that  matter  and  force  could 
not  account  for  everything.  It  could  not  account  for  its 
own  beginnings,  still  less  for  higher  things  such  as 
man's  power  of  thought,  and  his  moral  sense,  and  his 
sense  of  art.  This  lead  to  a  reaction  against  materi 
alism.  Men  began  to  look  again  for  the  first  cause, 
the  first  mover,  the  source  of  the  order  and  perfection 
of  the  world.  They  acknowledged  that  some  such 
ultimate  being  must  exist  at  the  back  of  the  universe  ; 
but  by  not  carrying  their  reflections  far  enough,  they 
failed  to  get  any  definite  idea  of  him.  Hence  they 
declared  that  although  such  an  ultimate  being  existed, 
it  was  of  its  very  nature  outside  the  range  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive,  and  could  only  be  called  the  great 
Unknowable  and  Unknown.  These  thinkers  were  there 
fore  called  Agnostics — a  word  which  means  "people 
who  do  not  know."  Some  of  them  are  superficial  men 
who  rest  there  quite  content.  Others  are  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  know,  but  are  so  puzzled  that  they  can 
not  trust  their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  accept 
so  definite  an  idea  of  God  as  that  of  theism.  These 
are  gradually  coming  round  in  the  right  direction  ; 
and  in  course  of  time  we  may  see  a  complete  reaction 
from  agnosticism,  and  definite  acceptance  of  theistic 
belie.f,  at  least  in  its  main  points. 
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Some  of  these  thinkers  have  worked  out  a  system — 
or  rather  adopted  it  from  the  past — by  which  they 
profess  to  believe  in  God,  but  identify  him  with  the 
world  instead  of  making  him  a  being  distinct  from  the 
world.  They  regard  the  world  as  eternal  and  infinite, 
and  thus  elevate  it  to  the  level  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand  they  regard  the  world  as  part  of  God,  and  con 
ceive  him  as  containing  the  finite  and  the  imperfect  ; 
and  thus  they  lower  God  down  to  the  level  of  the 
world.  Such  a  system  is  called  pantheism. 

The  work  of  these  thinkers  has  made  itself  felt 
among  the  generality  of  the  people  in  various  ways. 
Popularisers  have  been  at  work  putting  such  theories 
of  unbelief  into  a  simple  and  readable  form  ;  and  these 
popular  works  have  been  read  by  thousands  who,  over 
whelmed  by  the  flood  of  learning,  and  attracted  by 
interest  and  novelty,  and  unable  to  detect  the  fallacies 
of  the  reasoning,  have  lost  their  belief  in  God.  They 
think  that  his  existence  has  been  totally  refuted,  and 
that  belief  and  religion  are  exploded  myths  and  super 
stitions.  These  are  awkward  people  to  deal  with, 
because  they  think  they  know  while  they  do  not  know. 
They  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  think  for  them 
selves  on  sound  lines,  nor  have  they  sufficient  mental 
training  to  think  exactly.  Hence  they  fail  to  appre 
ciate  an  answer  to  their  difficulties  and  objections,  no 
matter  how  cogent  it  may  be. 

ATHEISM. 

Atheism  can  be  of  two  sorts,  negative  and  positive. 
A  negative  atheist  merely  says :  "  I  do  not  believe  in 
God  because  I  am  not  convinced  of  his  existence.  He 
may  be  a  reality  as  far  as  I  know,  but  He  is  not  a  reality 
to  me.  I  do  not  see  him  or  feel  him,  and  I  have  not 
come  across  any  argument  which  proves  his  existence." 

Such  negative  atheists  can  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  especially  under  western  civilisation.  Some 
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of  them  were  born  with  belief,  but  have  lost  it  by 
reading  atheistical  books  or  hearing  atheistical  argu 
ments.  Others  are  the  children  of  unbelievers  who 
have  been  brought  up  by  their  parents  without  know 
ledge  of  God.  We  may  safely  say  that  they  have  never 
given  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  a  chance. 
With  such  an  important  issue  at  stake  they  ought  to  be 
most  serious  in  studying  these  proofs  ;  but  quite 
probably  they  continue  to  read  books  contrary  to  belief, 
and  never  take  the  trouble  to  read  books  in  support  of 
belief.  If  confronted  with  the  proofs,  they  do  not  take 
them  seriously,  but  dismiss  them  with  some  superficial 
and  off-hand  objection  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  smile  and 
say  they  are  "ingenious  but  unconvincing."  Those  who 
are  better  disposed  may  make  an  attempt  at  serious 
study.  But  unless  they  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  give  it  long  and  careful  thought,  it  is  just  a  chance 
whether  they  manage  to  get  the  arguments  put  to  them 
in  a  forcible  way,  or  in  a  way  which  suits  their  menta 
lity.  Again,  they  may  be  so  influenced  by  the  habit  of 
unbelief,  or  by  the  weight  of  infidel  opinion  around 
them,  that  they  find  it  hard  to  take  up  a  new  line  of 
thought  or  to  overcome  their  habitual  prejudices. 

Here  it  may  be  asked  :  If  belief  in  God  is  so  simple 
a  matter  that  even  savage  tribes  could  arrive  at  it,  and 
so  congenial  to  the  mind  as  to  maintain  its  hold  on 
almost  all  the  human  race  ;  finally,  if,  as  theologians 
say,  the  proofs  are  so  obvious  that  any  man  of  ordi 
nary  healthy  intelligence  can  grasp  them  and  see  their 
force — how  is  it  that  such  unbelievers,  some  of  them 
even  clever  and  thoughtful  men,  should  still  persevere 
in  unbelief  ?  If  the  proofs  were  extremely  difficult, 
this  unbelief  could  be  explained  by  want  of  special 
study  ;  but  it  seems  strange  and  inexplicable  that  such 
men  should  fail  to  see  "  the  obvious/' 
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To  this  \ve  give  the  following  answer.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  think  it  was  God's  original  intention 
to  leave  men  alone  to  discover  his  existence  by  them 
selves.  We  believe  on  the  contrary  that  God  first 
revealed  himself  to  man,  and  thus  implanted  in  man 
an  habitual  belief.  This  belief,  when  once  implanted, 
was  easy  to  maintain.  Moreover  it  was  easy,  given 
the  belief,  to  think  out  reasons  which  would  prove  it, 
and  to  see  that  these  reasons  were  valid.  But  when 
through  peculiar  circumstances  men  have  lost  belief 
in  God,  or  have  been  born  without  it,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  acquire  by  hard  thinking  what  was  origi 
nally  meant  to  be  a  gift.  People  easily  believe  in 
things  which  they  can  see  and  touch,  or  even  in  things 
which  others  say  they  have  seen  and  touched.  But 
they  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  believe  in  things  which 
no  one  has  seen  or  touched.  Even  if  they  get  so  far  as 
to  accept  the  idea  of  a  first  cause,  it  is  a  long  step  to 
conceive  this  first  cause  as  a  person  or  as  a  lord  and 
master  who  has  to  be  reverenced  and  worshipped  and 
obeyed.  Many  negative  atheists  conceive  the  first 
cause  as  a  sort  of  force  or  power  at  the  back  of  the 
universe,  but  they  fail  to  identify  it  as  a  personal  God, 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  they 
can  easily  pass  from  atheists  to  agnostics,  but  fail  to 
advance  so  far  as  to  become  theists. 

The  positive  atheist  is  a  man  who  asserts  as  a  fact 
that  God  does  not  exist.  But  this  is  an  attitude  of 
extreme  arrogance,  and  is  entirely  inexcusable.  A 
man  may  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  proofs  for  God's 
existence.  He  may  see  several  difficulties  in  believing 
in  his  existence.  But  no  man  has  ever  devised  a 
positive  proof  that  God  does  not  exist — a  proof,  I  mean, 
which  cannot  at  once  be  shown  to  be  fallacious. 
Therefore  a  man  who  says  positively  :  "I  know  that 
God  does  not  exist "  is  making  a  tremendous  assertion 
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about  something  he  does  not  know  at  all.  Sensible 
people  in  doubt  may  say  in  their  heart :  "  Perhaps 
there  is  no  God."  But  only  a  fool  can  say  in  his  heart, 
point-blank  :  "  There  is  no  God."  If  ever  you  meet  a 
man  of  this  blatant  and  dogmatic  sort,  just  ask  him  : 
"  How  do  you  know  it  ?  Give  me  your  proofs."  What 
ever  proofs  he  may  attempt  to  give,  if  you  have 
studied  the  subject  you  can  always  answer  :  "  That  is 
false"  or  "That  is  uncertain"  or  else:  "That  does 
not  prove  that  God  does  not  exist."  Hence  we  can 
safely  say  that  no  good  or  sane  man  can  be  a  positive 
atheist.  He  must  either  be  a  wicked  man  or  a 
hopelessly  light-headed  and  unthinking  man. 


PART  XIII. 
SOME  OTHEK  ISMS. 

THEISM,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  theological  system 
which  we  defend  as  true  ;  while  atheism  is  its  total 
contradiction,  namely,  the  denial  of  or  disbelief  in 
God.  In  recent  times,  however,  crude  atheism  has 
rather,  among  thinking  minds,  given  place  to  some 
thing  more  subtle  and  delicate,  which  is  called 
"  agnosticism." 

AGNOSTICISM. 

An  agnostic  is  a  man  who  has  got  as  far  as  to  re 
cognise  some  ultimate  and  sublime  or  even  infinite  power 
at  the  back  of  the  universe,  but  cannot  get  so  far  as  to 
realise  that  power  definitely  as  a  personal  God  with 
•whom  man  can  enter  into  moral  or  religious  relations. 
The  best  disposed  agnostics  will  acknowledge  that  the 
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theistic  idea  of  God  is  extremely  edifying  and  morally 
useful  ;  but  they  regard  it  as  merely  a  human  way 
of  trying  to  conceive  a  being  who  is  so  far  outside  the 
range  of  our  knowledge  that  he  cannot  properly  be 
conceived.  The  God  of  theism,  they  say,  is  merely  a 
finite  picture  of  the  highest  possible  ideal  man  mag 
nified  indefinitely.  As  soon  as  you  try  to  elevate  this 
finite  idea  to  infinity  it  becomes  blurred  and  resolves 
itself  into  a  mere  abstraction —so  that  it  is  not  really 
knowledge  but  only  imagination.  If  that  ultimate 
power  is  God,  he  must  be  so  far  beyond  our  compre 
hension  that  every  finite  description  becomes  false. 

This  line  of  argument,  we  allow,  is  not  altogether 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  God,  being  infinite,  is  incompre 
hensible  to  the  human  mind,  which  can  only  form  a 
finite  picture.  But  still  this  much  ought  to  be  acknow 
ledged  : — that  the  universe,  being  the  product  of  God, 
must  be  in  some  way  a  reflection  of  him  ;  must  in  some 
way  be  a  partial  and  finite  manifestation  of  its  source 
and  its  cause.  Every  perfection  the  world  contains  must 
have  its  root  in  the  divine  essence,  and  must  correspond 
in  some  limited  way  to  the  perfections  of  that  essence. 
Therefore  in  picturing  God  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  perfections  of  the  world,  but  free  from  their 
accompanying  imperfections  and  limitations,  we  are  at 
least  on  the  right  lines;  and  our  picture  of  God,  however 
inadequate,  must  contain  true  knowledge.  God  may 
be  and  is  infinitely  higher  than  anything  we  can 
conceive;  but  He  will  not  be  the  contrary  to  the  highest 
we  can  conceive. 

No  thinking  man,  however,  can  rest  quiet  without 
at  least  some  definite  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  universe.  In  doing  so,  men  fall  naturally 
into  two  classes  :  (1)  the  atheistically  inclined,  who  take 
refuge  in  some  form  of  materialism  ;  and  (2)  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  materialism,  but  feel  that  there  is 
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something  at  the  back  of  the  universe  higher  than 
matter  and  force  ;  and  these  generally  resort  to  some 
kind  of  pantheism* 

MATERIALISM. 

Materialism  is  the  theory  that  the  world  consists 
solely  of  matter  and  force,  which  exist  of  their  own 
nature  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  a  creator, 
nor  any  room  for  one.  This  theory  was  in  vogue  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  But  among  the  best  minds  it 
has  been  discarded,  or  at  least  recognised  as  inadequate; 
and  in  its  crude  or  gross  form  it  only  survives  among 
those  who,  being  fed  on  popular  atheistic  literature 
long  since  out-of-date,  continue  to  cling  to  a  view 
which  is  now  exploded.  JVIen  have  come  to  realise 
that  matter  and  force  will  not  account  for  everything  ; 
that  something  of  the  nature  of  spirit  is  required  above 
and  beyond  matter,  in  order  to  explain  things  ;  and  that 
perhaps  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  universe  may  be  some 
thing  more  analogous  to  spirit  than  to  matter.  The 
result  is  as  already  described,  a  tendency  either  to 
regard  the  problem  as  insoluble,  and  rest  in  agnosticism, 
or  else  to  push  on  either  to  theism  or  pantheism. 

MONISM. 

Monism  is  the  name  given  to  a  special  form  of  ma 
terialism  patronised  by  Haeckel.  This  writer  bases 
his  theory  on  what  he  calls  "  substance,"  which  contains 
within  itself  the  law  of  its  own  existence  and  activity, 
and  is  therefore  the  one  ultimate  reality  of  all  things. 
But  this  ultimate  reality  is  not  God  in  the  sense  of  the 
believers.  It  is  a  compound  of  potentiality  and  activity 
which  oscillates  like  a  pendulum  between  two  extremes  ; 
working  up  from  a  simple  unorganised  condition  into 
a  complex  organised  condition,  and  then  working  it 
self  down  to  the  unorganised  condition  again  ;  so  on 
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through  a  number  of  cycles  which  succeed  each  other 
in  an  infinite  series,  without  beginning  and  without 
end.  The  present  world,  from  the  first  nebula  to  its 
fullest  organisation  of  to-day,  is  one  of  these  cycles, 
which  will  go  on  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  will  settle 
down  finally  and  then  begin  all  over  again.  The  for 
ces  which  worked  out  this  cycle  form  a  perpetual  store 
of  energy  which  will  work  out  the  next  cycle  in  turn. 

This  theory  is  merely  a  more  subtle  statement  of  the 
theory  of  materialism,  sublimated  by  the  infusion  of 
a  sort  of  pantheism.  It  is  refuted  partly  by  the  many 
philosophical  arguments  already  outlined,  and  partly  by 
those  against  pantheism  which  will  next  be  given. 
Haeckel,  though  highly  popular  among  the  ordinary 
ranks  of  unbelievers,  is  not  thought  much  of  by  his 
fellow-scientists.  In  fact  he  is  among  them  regarded 
partly  as  a  fantastic  dreamer,  and  partly  as  a  scientific 
charlatan,  and  is  rather  laughed  at  than  admired. 

PANTHEISM. 

Pantheism  is  a  theory  by  which  God,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  existing  beyond  and  distinct  from 
the  world,  is  identified  with  the  world.  Or  more 
correctly,  instead  of  regarding  the  world  as  something 
outside  and  distinct  from  God,  a  pantheist  regards  it 
as  something  contained  in  God,  and  as  it  were  a  part 
of  him — so  that  all  is  God  [pan=all ;  theos=Grod.~] 
This  theory  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among  all 
ancient  peoples  till  it  was  invented  by  the  Brahmins  of 
India  about  1,000  years  before  Christ.  Later  on  it 
was  partly  adopted  by  Buddhism.  It  was  confined  to 
India  for  centuries  till  it  was  discovered  by  travellers 
from  the  West.  Then  it  was  partly  adopted  by  a  few 
early  Greek  philosophers,  and  later  still,  by  certain  half- 
Christian  sects  called  Gnostics  and  by  the  Manicheans 
and  Neoplatonists.  It  was  also  taken  up  by  a  few 
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isolated  thinkers  in  the  middle  ages;  but  nowhere  out 
side  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  did  it  ever  obtain  a 
large  following.  In  more  recent  times  it  was  worked 
out  afresh  by  the  Jew  Spinoza,  and  again  in  another 
way  by  Hegel  and  other  German  thinkers.  Quite 
recently  the  new  sect  of  the  Theosophists  have  adopted 
it  from  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  and  within  these  few 
years  it  has  been  patronised  by  certain  English  scien 
tists  such  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  certain  free  theolo 
gians  such  as  Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  The  Neic  Theo 
logy^  besides  a  number  of  university  professors  of 
philosophy. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  expound  the  differ 
ent  systems  of  pantheism.  But  the  following  is  the 
original  type  idea: — 

There  exists  one  absolute  entity  which  is  the  source 
of  everything,  of  all  variety  and  number  of  things,  and 
of  all  their  qualities  and  powers.  But  that  one  absolute 
entity  is  entirely  unthinkable  and  unknowable  to  us. 

Nothing  definite  which  we  can  say  about  it  is  true, 
nor  is  the  contrary  true.  The  most  we  can  say  truly 
of  it  is  that  "it  is  not  this  and  not  that."  If  we  call 
it  being,  we  cannot  mean  any  definite  kind  of  being, 
because  that  would  mean  limitation  by  excluding  other 
kinds  of  being.  We  can  only  attempt  to  describe  it 
as  infinite  and  pure  entity,  so  simple  that  it  is 
devoid  of  all  qualities  or  parts.  If  asked  whether  it  is 
nearer  to  mind  or  to  matter,  we  must  say  it  is  rather 
mind  than  matter — rather  thought  than  thing. 

The  nearest  picture  we  can  form  of  it  is  one  infinite 
mind  containing  one  infinite  thought,  unbroken  up 
into  parts,  and  therefore  perfectly  uniform  and  with 
out  any  variety  ;  just  like  pure  white  light,  about 
\fhich  nothing  can  be  said  except  that  it  is  light.  But 
as  pure  light  is  capable  of  being  divided  up  into  all  the 
colours  of  the  prism,  so  also  there  exists  in  this  abso- 
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lute  entity  a  power  to  divide  up  the  infinite  thought  into 
an  immense  number  of  finite  thoughts,  each  of  which 
is  limited,  and  each  of  which  is  different  just  as  the 
colours  produced  by  the  division  of  white  light  are  differ 
ent.  In  this  way  the  absolute  produces  the  relative, 
the  unconditioned  produces  the  conditioned,  the  infinite 
produces  the  finite.  But  the  whole  process  is  a  mental 
one.  The  universe  is  nothing  but  the  thought  of  the 
Absolute  working  through  all  the  infinite  possibilities 
by  which  it  can  be  conditioned  and  limited  and  reduced 
to  a  finite  manifold.  The  universe  exists  as  an  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  absolute  thinker,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
part  of  his  mind,  and  does  not  exist  outside  of  or  apart 
from  that  mind.  The  world  is  merely  God  indulging 
his  infinite  mental  activity  by  thinking  himself  out 
piecemeal  in  terms  of  the  finite — the  One  thinking 
himself  as  many. 

The  first  of  these  mental  conceptions  is  matter,  on 
which  as  on  a  background  is  projected  all  the  variety 
of  material  things.  Matter  itself  is  still  merely  God's 
thought,  and  all  the  activities  of  force  are  the  activities 
of  God's  mind.  When  at  last  this  activity  reaches 
the  conception  of  man,  a  new  process  takes  place. 
The  infinite  mind,  which  has  previously  projected  itself 
forth  as  matter,  now  projects  itself  forth  as  spirit, 
and  inserts  into  each  human  body  a  spiritual  soul, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  a  particle  from  the  infinite  substance; 
a  spark  from  the  infinite  flame;  an  infinite  mind  made 
finite,  and  therefore  reduced  to  thinking  in  a  finite 
manner.  Man's  soul  is  self-conscious,  but  its  self- 
consciousness  is  limited;  and  so  man  looks  upon  himself 
as  a  finite  spirit,  while  all  the  time  he  is  really  the 
infinite  spirit  thinking  of  itself  in  a  limited  way. 

This  limitation  is  put  upon  the  infinite  mind  by  its 
immersion  in  matter,  which  places  it  under  the  condi 
tions  of  time  and  space.  The  proper  aim  of  the  soul  is 
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gradually,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  matter.  By  doing  this,  man's  self-con 
sciousness  gradually  expands  till  at  last  he  begins  to 
think  in  terms  of  infinity.  When  finally  he  reaches  the 
point  of  realising  that  "  I  am  Brahma,  I  am  the 
Absolute,"  his  mind  becomes  the  infinite  mind,  and 
he  loses  his  separate  and  finite  identity. 

This  rough  description  properly  represents  the 
Brahministic,  Buddhistic  and  Theosophic  pantheism. 
The  more  modern  pantheism  takes  two  different  lines : 
(I)  that  of  Spinoza  and  his  school  which  lays  stress  on 
the  static  reality  of  "substance"  as  the  foundation  of  its 
system  ;  and  (2)  that  of  Hegel  and  the  German  schools, 
which  emphasise  the  dynamic  reality  of  "  thought " 
as  the  essence  of  things.  Into  these  different  systems 
we  need  not  enter,  as  the  refutation  of  them  all  is  one 
and  the  same. 

HOW   THIS  THEORY   AROSE, 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  sublimity  of 
thought  which  the  pantheistic  theory  contains.  The 
iecond  point  is  that  it  contains  so  much  that  is  true. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  men  who  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  incomprehensibility  of  God  and  his 
intimate  presence  in  all  creation,  but  who  were  puzzled 
with  the  existence  of  finite  creatures.  How  can  the 
finite  co-exist  with  the  infinite  ;  and  how  can  the  finite 
proceed  from  the  infinite?  The  infinite  seems  to 
comprise  all  being,  and  therefore  leaves  no  room 
for  any  finite  being  outside  or  over-and-above  itself. 
Nevertheless  the  finite  exists  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be 
outside  or  over-and-above  the  infinite,  but  must  be 
contained  in  it.  The  infinite  must  therefore  be  capable 
of  being  at  once  infinite  and  finite.  But  as  the  infinite 
comprises  all  reality,  the  finite  cannot  have  any  reality 
of  its  own.  It  can  only  have  reality  as  thought,  not 
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as  thing.  Therefore  the  universe  is  merely  the  thought 
of  God.  The  human  mind  perceives  this  thought 
objectively,  and  thus  thinks  of  the  world  as  a  substan 
tive  reality.  But  this  is  a  delusion  due  to  the  limitation 
of  our  mind.  Once  remove  this  limitation,  and  we 
begin  to  perceive  the  thought  subjectively  as  God 
perceives  it ;  and  then  we  see  that  the  world  is  merely 
a  thought.  And  as  soon  as  we  perceive  it  as  thought, 
•we  perceive  it  as  our  own  thought,  and  therefore 
recognise  our  identity  with  the  All. 

THE   FIRST  FLAW. 

But  this  method  of  thinking  contains  two  fatal  flaws. 
First,  these  thinkers  went  wrong  out  of  a  determination 
to  solve  a  problem  which  of  its  very  nature  cannot  be 
solved  by  man.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
the  infinite  in  any  real  way,  or  to  see  its  relation  to  the 
finite,  or  how  the  infinite  can  produce  the  finite,  and 
how  the  finite  can  exist  outside  or  distinct  from 
infinite.  But  still  we  must  keep  to  the  safe  anchor- 
ground  of  facts.  The  world  is  certainly  finite,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  part  of  God.  The  infinite 
cannot  possibly  become  finite  in  any  way.  Therefore 
the  finite  must  be  quite  distinct  from  God.  We  can 
acknowledge  the  fact  without  understanding  how  it  can 
be.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  our  mind  is  finite. 
Therefore  it  is  not  the  infinite  mind  conditioned,  be 
cause  the  infinite  cannot  be  conditioned.  Thirdly, 
•we  feel  that  our  faculties  are  given  us  not  for  decep 
tion  but  for  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  if  we  perceive 
the  world  to  be  a  substantive  reality  distinct  from 
•God,  it  must  be  a  substantive  reality  distinct  from  God. 

The  pantheist,  in  short,  in  endeavouring  to  bridge 
over  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  has  merely  shirked  one  difficulty  to  fall  headlong 
Into  another  and  greater  difficulty.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
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how  the  infinite  .and  the  finite  can  co-exist  distinct  from 
each  other  ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult,  nay  evidently 
self-contradictory,  to  suppose  that  the  infinite  and  the 
finite  can  be  identified  in  one. 

THE  SECOND  FLAW. 

There  is  another  and  more  practical  flaw  in  pantheism, 
which  is  fatal  to  its  claims  to  be  the  truth.  Pantheists 
confess  that  the  Absolute  is  essentially  the  law  of  truth 
and  goodness  ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  Abso 
lute  to  act  wrongly  or  to  make  himself  responsible  for 
wickedness.  On  the  other  hand  they  admit  that  human 
life  is  made  up  of  right  and  wrong  actions,  virtues  and 
vices  ;  and  they  impress  on  their  pupils  the  necessity  o£ 
avoiding  vice  and  practising  virtue  as  the  means  of 
working  out  their  salvation,  and  securing  self-realisation 
and  absorption  in  the  All.  But  if  the  soul  of  man  is 
really  God  conditioned  and  limited,  it  follows  that  all 
human  actions  are  divine  actions,  for  which  the  Absolute 
is  responsible. 

Now  the  question  occurs :  How  can  God,  by 
immersion  in  matter,  put  himself  into  a  condition  in 
which  He  can  and  does  commit  sin  ?  If  wicked  actions 
are  really  wrong,  as  we  all  believe  they  are,  then  God 
himself  does  the  wrong.  The  alternative  is  therefore 
either  to  say  that  wicked  actions  are  not  really  wicked, 
and  that  our  moral  judgments  are  all  a  delusion  and 
ought  to  be  given  up  ;  or  else  we  must  admit  that  the 
souls  of  men  are  not  really  God,  but  are  separate 
entities  acting  on  their  own  responsibility  conferred 
by  God.  In  this  case  pantheism  goes  to  the  wall.  The 
argument  seems  irrefragable.  I  have  often  confronted 
pantheists  with  this  argument  in  India,  and  it  has 
always  put  them  in  a  corner,  from  which  they  tried 
to  escape  in  one  of  two  ways.  Some  have  said  : 
"  We  do  wrong  actions  out  of  ignorance."  But  then 
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I  asked  :  "  How  is  it  possible  that  God  can  put  him 
self  into  a  condition  of  ignorance?"  Others  have 
replied  :  "  We  do  the  actions  out  of  necessity ."  This 
means  the  denial  of  free  will ;  and  therefore  I  replied  : 
"  What  is  done  of  necessity  cannot  be  sin.  So  you  must 
either  give  up  your  belief  in  sin,  or  else  you  must  give 
up  your  belief  in  the  divinity  of  man."  At  this  point 
they  always  tried  to  change  the  subject.  When  I 
pushed  them  again  and  again,  they  wriggled  like  a 
snake,  and  always  managed  to  talk  round  the  subject 
till  it  became  rudeness  to  press  them  further. 

SUNDRY  OTHER  ISMS. 

Theosophism,  as  an  existing  and  current  system,  owes 
its  origin  to  Madam  Blavatzky  about  a  generation  ago. 
It  does  not  contain  any  substantially  new  ideas,  but  is 
made  up  by  a  selection  from  the  pantheistic  systems  of 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  with  a  mixture  of  occultism 
or  spiritism,  all  of  which  is  to  some  extent  modernised 
by  adopting  the  terms  and  ideas  of  modern  psychology 
and  science.  Theosophy  claims  to  be  not  only  a  the 
ology  but  also  an  all-sufficing  religion,  made  up  of  all 
the  best  and  truest  elements  found  in  other  religions. 
As  a  religion  it  will  therefore  require  special  mention 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  series.  As  a  theology 
its  refutation  is  the  same  as  that  of  pantheism. 

Positivism,  a  system  of  recent  origin  invented  in 
France,  is  an  endeavour  to  retain  religion  after  the 
belief  in  God  has  been  lost.  In  place  of  a  personal 
God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  Positivists  take  as 
their  object  of  worship  the  idea  of  humanity  viewed  as 
a  whole  and  as  an  ideal.  The  worship  consists  in  re 
verencing  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble  in  man,  and 
in  doing  every  kind  of  service  which  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  man.  As  a  religion 
it  will  call  for  consideration  later  on.  As  a  theology 
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it  calls  for  no  refutation,  except  that  which  is  contain 
ed  in  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God. 

Rationalism  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  theology 
as  an  attitude  of  mind  ;  namely,  the  principle  of  not 
accepting  or  believing  anything  which  the  reason  can 
not  prove  to  demonstration,  or  cannot  understand. 
Rationalists  can  get  as  far  as  accepting  the  idea  of  a  first 
cause  for  the  world,  but  they  fail  to  identify  this  first 
cause  as  a  personal,  or  especially  as  an  infinite  being, 
because  the  notion  of  infinity  or  an  infinite  person  can 
not  be  grasped  or  understood.  The  practical  answer  is 
that  Rationalists  are  forced  in  other  matters  to  believe 
in  things  which  they  cannot  demonstrate  or  understand. 
Thus  the  great  realities  of  the  world,  such  as  matter, 
force,  perception,  thought,  will,  are  things  which  are 
simply  perceived,  but  cannot  be  understood  or  intel 
ligibly  explained.  From  these  things  perceived,  they 
pass  by  inference  to  other  things  not  perceived,  which 
in  turn  they  cannot  understand,  but  which  nevertheless 
they  believe  as  true.  Similarly  they  ought  to  accept  the 
fact  of  a  personal  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
which  is  proved  equally  well  on  the  strength  of  an 
inference  from  things  perceived  by  intuition  ;  and  to 
be  content  with  a  practical  conception  of  the  character 
of  God  such  as  belongs  to  theism. 

Pragmatism,  an  American  invention,  means  a  practi 
cal  way  of  looking  at  ideas  and  beliefs  and  estimating 
them  at  what  is  called  their  "  cash  value  ;"  and  be 
lieving  them  to  be  true  precisely  in  proportion  as  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  man. 
This  subjective  way  of  looking  at  truth,  when  applied 
to  religion,  has  resulted  in  Modernism,  which  views 
religion  as  a  creation  of  the  human  mind  looking  out 
for  ideas  which  meet  its  wants  and  give  it  rest  and 
satisfaction,  and  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  higher  life. 
Against  these  subjective  methods  of  religious  inquiry 
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we  set  the  principle  that  ideas  are  not  true  merely 
because  we  think  them,  but  only  if  they  have  objective- 
value — that  is,  only  if  they  represent  actual  facts  existing 
independent  of  our  mind.  Religion  is  true  only  if  its 
object  of  worship  really  exists  ;  and  our  belief  in  God 
must  rest  not  simply  on  the  comfort  or  convenience  or 
utility  of  the  idea,  but  on  proofs  of  fact  such  as  we 
have  already  expounded.  So  far  as  these  systems  bear 
on  religion  they  will  occupy  our  attention  in  another 
part  of  this  series,  when  we  shall  deal  with  the  ways 
of  distinguishing  between  true  religion  and  false. 


PART  XIV. 
THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 

IN  the  foregoing  part  we  have  proved  the  existence  of 
a  personal  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  have 
also  seen  something  of  his  various  attributes  and  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  him  and  the  world  He  has 
created.  Our  next  task  is  to  bring  these  truths  into  re 
lation  with  human  life.  Incidentally  some  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  also.  We  have  seen  that  life  is 
essentially  superior  to  matter,  and  that  man  belongs  to 
the  highest  order  of  life,  because  of  his  attributes  of 
intellect  and  free-will,  his  moral  perception  and  his  power 
of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  By 
studying  man's  nature  and  his  capacities  we  shall  begin 
to  perceive  the  purpose  for  which  God  created  him,  and 
in  this  way  we  shall  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
man's  proper  aim  in  life,  and  his  final  destiny.  The 
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subjects  thus  proposed  fall  under  the   following   head 
ings  : — 

(1)  That  the  soul  of  man  is  a   spirit,   endowed   with 
intellect  and  free-will. 

(2)  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and   persists  in 
a  future  life  after  death. 

(3)  In  what  this  future  life  consists. 

(4)  That  the  present  life  is  a  probation  and  preparation 
for  this  future  life. 

(5)  Out   of  these  considerations  we  can  draw  a  con 
clusion  as  to  God's  purpose  in  creating  the  world  as  it 
is,  and  not  otherwise  than  it  is. 

(6)  That  all  the  evil  in  life  is  either  caused  by  man's 
wrong  use  of  his  time  of  probation,  or  is  a  means  to  help 
him  to  a  right   use   of   it.     Therefore  the  existence  of 
evil  is  no  argument  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  but  gives  rather  a  presumption  of  the  same. 

(7)  That  God  is  not  remote  from  the  world,   but 
is  intimately   present  thereto.     He   is,   moreover,    per 
sonally  interested  in  the  fulfilment  of  his   design,  espe 
cially  in  the  case  of  men,  and  calls  on  us  to  reciprocate 
that  interest  by  an  endeavour  to  enter  into  communion 
and    practical  relation  with  him. 

(8)  This  communion  and  relation  consists   in    reli 
gious  worship  and   moral  service,  by  which  we  at  once 
accomplish  our  duty  towards  God  and  thus  fulfil  his 
design,  and  by  the  same  means  attain  to  our  own  per 
fection  and  final  destiny. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  points  in  turn. 

THE   HUMAN   SOUL   IS   A   SPIRIT. 

Spirit  is  conceived  as  a  real  kind  of  being  which  be 
longs  to  an  order  superior  to  matter,  and  is  free  from 
certain  limitations  which  belong  to  matter.  Matter  is 
a  thing  which  is  measurable  by  quantity,  mass,  weight ; 
by  dimensions  in  space  and  by  movements  in  time.  Any 
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to  its  smallest  and  ultimate  units  or  particles,  which  are 
all  alike.  Every  material  object  which  is  larger  than 
these  ultimate  particles  is  built  up  out  of  them,  being 
grouped  together  and  holding  together  by  the  operation 
of  certain  forces.  But  even  in  these  compounds  each 
ultimate  particle  remains  what  it  was,  distinct  and  self- 
•contained,  contributing  the  various  parts  of  the  compli 
cated  whole  into  which  it  is  built  up.  Spirit,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conceived  as  being  of  its  very  nature  a 
simple  entity,  not  consisting  of  parts,  but  always  a 
complete  unit  in  itself.  It  cannot  be  divided  into  parts, 
nor  can  numbers  of  spirits  be  compounded  together  so 
as  to  form  parts  of  a  larger  whole.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  same  primal  matter  can  under  the  operation  of 
certain  forces  become  compound  substances  such  as 
water  or  gold  or  iron  ;  while  a  unit  of  spirit-being  is 
incapable  of  such  combination,  and  always  remains  a 
separate  unit. 

Matter  as  a  static  entity  is  essentially  dominated  by 
space.  Each  ultimate  unit  occupies  some  space  ;  and  if 
numbers  of  units  are  compounded  together  they  occupy 
a  larger  space,  which  increases  in  size  according  to  the 
number  of  the  units  combined.  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  static  entity  occupies  no  space.  The  neatest  way  of 
conceiving  it  is  as  "  a  complete  substance  in  a  mathema 
tical  point."  Any  number  of  spirits  may  perhaps  be 
placed  in  different  points  in  space  ;  but  if  so,  they  do  not 
occupy  any  space,  and  so  they  could  just  as  well  be  all 
together  in  the  same  mathematical  point.  They  are  al 
together  superior  to  and  independent  of  space. 

Matter  regarded  as  a  dynamic  entity  functions  in  the 
form  of  movement  ;  but  this  movement  is  measurable 
in  space  by  the  distance  travelled,  and  by  the  time 
occupied  in  travelling.  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
dynamic  entity  functions  in  the  form  of  thought  and 
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will  ;  and  thought  and  will  are  not  measured  by  time 
or  space. 

It  is  true  that  thought  £an  apply  itself  to  time 
and  space,  e.  g.  by  thinking  of  material  objects  ;  but 
although  the  object  thought  of  exists  in  time  and  space, 
the  thought  itself  is  superior  to  time  and  space.  Thus 
we  can  think  of  an  object  as  past  or  future,  far  or  near, 
large  or  small,  moving  or  not  moving;  and  yet  the 
thought  itself  is  not  past  or  future,  near  or  far  away,  but 
is  simply  in  the  mind.  Neither  does  the  thought  vary  in 
size.  The  thought  of  an  elephant  is  not  as  large  as  an 
elephant,  nor  is  the  thought  of  a  microbe  as  small  as  a 
microbe.  Thought  itself  has  no  dimensions,  and  is  inde 
pendent  of  the  dimensions  which  it  thinks  of.  Thought 
is  certainly  a  mysterious  power;  but  it  is  a  reality  which 
does  not  need  to  be  proved,  because  we  have  it  in  our 
own  mind  and  can  perceive  it  there  as  belonging  to 
ourselves.  Thought,  because  it  belongs  to  a  superior 
order,  can  apply  itself  to  the  inferior  order  of  matter, 
time  and  space  ;  not  as  being  subject  to  matter,  time  or 
space  but  as  subjecting  matter,  time  and  space  to  itself. 

Again,  the  will  of  a  spirit,  although  it  is  superior  to 
matter,  time  and  space,  can  apply  itself  thereto. 
Wishing  to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  matter  it  can 
project  itself,  as  it  were,  to  bring  about  that  effect. 
Thus  by  a  simple  application  of  the  will  I  can  move  my 
limbs  or  make  them  remain  still ;  and  by  applying  them 
to  other  matter  I  can  set  it  in  motion  or  bring  it  to  rest. 
All  this  is  done  independently  of  time  and  space.  The 
act  of  will  is  an  instantaneous  thing;  and  if  any  time  is 
taken  to  produce  the  effect,  this  is  not  because  the  will 
takes  time  to  project  itself,  but  because  the  limbs,  being 
made  of  matter,  take  time  to  move. 

This  illustrates  another  way  in  which  we  recognise 
the  soul  as  essentially  independent  of  matter,  time  and 
space.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  soul  pervades  our 
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whole  being.  It  is  not  only  the  intellect  which  is  me, 
but  also  every  part  of  the  body  is  me,  because  it  is  per 
meated  by  the  soul  which  functions  as  the  same  simple 
unit  in  every  part.  And  yet  the  soul  is  not  subject  to 
dimensions.  When  a  man  grows  it  is  not  his  soul  which 
grows.  If  you  cut  off  a  part  of  the  body  you  do  not  cut 
off  a  part  of  the  soul.  The  field  of  the  soul's  pervading 
presence  and  operation  is  reduced,  and  that  is  all.  This 
reveals  the  soul  as  applying  itself  to  space  but  not  do 
minated  by  space.  Finally,  at  death  the  soul  separates 
from  the  body  ;  and  when  this  happens  we  recognise 
that  the  body  has  become  mere  matter — which  shows 
that  the  soul  is  something  totally  different  from  and 
separable  from  matter. 

Matter,  at  least  in  its  more  compounded  forms,  is  per 
ceptible  to  the  senses.  The  senses  themselves  consist, 
in  the  first  place,  of  certain  organs  which  are  made  up  of 
matter.  The  forces  of  the  object  act  on  the  organ,  and 
the  organ  acts  on  the  brain  in  the  form  of  vibratory 
movements  and  produces  a  certain  effect  there.  All  this 
is  material  activity,  and  so  far  does  not  belong  to  spirit. 
But  the  spirit  or  soul,  which  is  present  to  the  brain, 
and  by  its  nature  applies  itself  thereto,  takes  up  the 
movement  which  has  been  caused  in  the  brain,  and,  by  an 
utterly  inexplicable  process  of  its  own,  translates  it  first 
into  conscious  sensation,  and  then  into  thought.  The 
thoughts  are  in  a  certain  sense  in  the  brain  because  the 
spirit  applies  itself  thereto  ;  but  the  thoughts  are  not 
functions  of  the  brain  ;  they  are  the  functions  of  the 
spirit  which  is  superior  to  the  brain,  and  which  merely 
uses  it  as  the  starting  point  of  the  thought. 

THE   SOULS   OF  ANIMALS. 

An  objection  occurs  here  which  must  be  met : — 
"  Sense-perception  of  material  objects  is  a  property 
which  belongs  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man  ;  and  yet 
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you  call  the  soul  of  man  a  spirit,  while  the  soul  of  an 
animal  is  not  a  spirit  ? 

Answer. — Although  our  philosophers  deny  that  the 
soul  of  the  animal  is  a  spirit  in  the  full  sense  that 
man's  soul  is  a  spirit,  they  hold  that  the  soul  of  an 
animal  is  something  of  an  essentially  higher  order  than 
matter — something  which  ranks  between  matter  and 
spirit.  In  a  certain  sense  we  might  call  the  soul  of  an 
animal  a  spirit,  in  that  it  possesses  some  of  the  qualities 
and  powers  of  spirit  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  kind  of 
mind  and  will,  or  a  certain  consciousness,  mental  percep 
tion  and  appetite.  On  the  other  hand,  its  mental  functions 
do  not  amount  to  pure  thought  and  volition  such  as 
that  of  man's  soul.  It  is  certain  that  the  soul  of  animals 
is  an  entity  of  an  order  superior  to  matter,  and  yet 
inferior  to  the  human  soul.  If  any  one  wishes  to  con 
tend  that  the  animal  soul,  or  the  vital  principle  in 
general,  belongs  to  the  order  of  spirit,  it  becomes  purely 
a  matter  of  definition.  If  so,  he  w^ould  have  to  admit 
three  essentially  different  orders  of  spirit  corresponding 
to  plant,  animal  and  human  life.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
most  knotty  questions  in  the  whole  of  philosophy  ;  and 
as  nothing  essential  turns  on  it,  we  can  let  it  pass  by. 
Our  present  contention  is  that,  at  any  rate,  the  human 
soul  is  a  spirit  ;  and  it  is  proved  to  be  a  spirit  not  by 
its  powrer  of  growth  like  the  plants,  nor  by  its  power  of 
sense-perception  like  the  animals,  but  by  its  power  of 
pure  thought  and  will,  which  is  distinctive  and  proper 
to  man  alone. 

There  used  to  be  some  philosophers  who  maintained 
that  man  had  not  one  soul  but  three  ;  a  vegetative  soul 
like  that  of  plants,  a  sensitive  soul  like  that  of  animals, 
and  a  rational  soul,  superior  to  both.  In  this  case  the 
two  lower  souls  were  conceived  as  instruments  of  the 
higher  soul,  ministering  to  it  the  objects  for  its  spiritual 
activity.  But  this  theory  hardly  survives.  Philosophers 
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now  hold  that  the  soul  of  man  is  essentially  a  rational 
soul  functioning  as  intellect  and  will,  but  that,  being  of 
a  superior  order,  it  also  contains  the  power  of  function 
ing  in  the  two  lower  orders,  and  thus  comprises  all  the 
powers  which  belong  to  animals  and  plants  as  well  as 
those  peculiar  to  man. 

If  therefore  we  want  to  grasp  the  spirituality  of  the 
human  soul  we  must  pay  attention  to  its  highest  func 
tions  of  intellect  and  will. 

THE   INTELLECT. 

We  have  already  seen  that  pure  thought  is  something 
which  may  concern  itself  with  matter,  time  and  space, 
but  is  in  itself  superior  to  matter,  time  and  space.  This 
superiority  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  can  also 
occupy  itself  with  tilings  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
matter,  time  and  space.  For  instance,  by  the  senses 
we  can  only  see  a  line  which  has  some  breadth  ;  but  the 
mind  can  think  of  a  line  which  has  no  breadth  and  is 
merely  a  direction.  Even  the  smallest  point  which  we 
can  see  must  have  some  size,  and  if  you  take  a  micro 
scope  you  will  be  able  to  measure  its  size  ;  but  the  mind 
can  conceive  a  point  which  has  no  size,  but  is  merely 
a  position.  Every  circle  we  can  see  has  some  definite 
diameter  ;  but  the  mind  can  think  of  the  idea  of  a 
circle  in  general,  which  has  no  particular  size  but  may 
be  of  any  size.  Again,  sense  can  only  see  things  icjiich 
are  good  ;  but  the  mind  can  think  of  goodness  in  general, 
and  apart  from  any  particular  good  thing.  The  senses 
can  only  see  things  happening  one  after  another  ;  but 
the  mind  can  think  one  thing  as  being  the  cause  of 
another,  and  can  even  think  of  cause  in  general  without 
fixing  on  any  particular  cause.  The  mind  can  think  of 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  without  meaning  thereby  any 
actual  number  of  tilings.  The  mind  can  think  not  only 
of  things  which  exist  now,  but  of  things  which  have 
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existed  in  the  past,  or  things  which  have  never  existed 
and  are  only  possible.  The  mind  can  by  a  process  of 
putting  ideas  together,  or  what  is  called  reasoning,  find 
out  the  existence  of  things  which  it  cannot  see  either  by 
the  senses  or  by  the  intellect  ;  and  yet  it  can  know  that 
they  do  exist.  The  mind  can  think  of  a  thing  as  possi 
ble,  and  then  through  the  will  can  set  about  causing  it  to 
exist  ;  thus  turning  a  possibility  into  an  actuality,  and 
creating  things  which  did  not  exist.  Finally,  the  mind 
can  conceive  such  utterly  immaterial  things  as  the  moral 
virtues,  justice,  prudence,  fortitude  and  temperance, 
quite  apart  from  any  acts  of  these  virtues. 

This  way  of  functioning  is  obviously  of  an  order 
totally  different  from  that  of  matter.  No  amount  of 
particles,  no  amount  of  forces  combining  them,  can 
possibly  produce  an  intellectual  idea.  And  since  the 
way  a  thing  acts  is  a  manifestation  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  which  acts,  it  follows  that  the  power  of  thought  in 
man  must  proceed  from  some  entity  which  is  of  a  totally 
different  and  totally  superior  order  to  that  of  matter  and 
material  force — and  this  entity  we  call  spirit. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  mind  of  man 
is  the  power  of  turning  back  as  it  were  and  thinking  of 
itself  as  ego  or  I — self-consciousness  as  it  is  called.  The 
mind  does  not  only  conceive  thoughts  ;  it  does  not  only 
perceive  them  ;  it  also  can  recognise  itself  as  the  con- 
ceiver  and  the  perceiver,  and  can  say  "  /  think  ; "  and 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  volition  it  can  say  "  1  will ."  There 
is  no  sign  that  matter  ever  does  anything  of  this  sort. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  passing  out  of  its  own  order,  and 
would  in  fact  become  spirit.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
abo^e  another  which  is  independent  of  matter,  time  and 
space,  it  is  the  idea  expressed  by  that  smallest  of  all 
words,  I.  Materialistic  philosophers,  sceptical  about 
the  existence  of  spirit,  have  tried  to  understand  how 
anything  can  think  of  itself  ;  how  the  thinking  subject 
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can  become  the  object  of  its  own  thought.  And  because 
they  cannot  see  how  it  is  done,  they  simply  deny  that  it 
is  done.  But  this  only  shows  what  a  mess  people  can 
get  into  by  trying  to  analyse  a  mystery.  The  fact  is  all 
the  time  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  we  do  think  of 
ourselves  as  ego  and  as  me ;  and  if  you  ask  how  it  is 
possible,  the  only  reply  is  :  Because  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  spirit  to  do  just  what  matter  cannot  do.  The  impossi 
bility  of  explaining  self-consciousness  in  terms  of  matter 
is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  proof  that  self-consciousness  is 
not  a  function  of  matter,  and  therefore  must  proceed 
from  a  higher  order  of  being  which  we  call  spirit. 

FREE-WILL. 

The  root-idea  of  will  is  a  dynamic  determination 
of  the  self  to  obtain  possession  of  some  object  perceived, 
or  to  bring  into  existence  some  object  conceived  by 
the  intellect  in  an  eligible  or  desirable  light.  It  may 
also  take  the  contrary  line,  namely,  of  repelling  or 
getting  rid  of  an  object  or  putting  a  stop  to  the  reali 
sation  of  an  object  which  is  perceived  or  conceived  as 
undesirable.  In  this  way  an  act  of  will  is  the  vital 
response  to  some  attraction  or  repulsion  in  the  object 
conceived  or  perceived.  Hence  have  arisen  two  wrong 
theories  : — (1)  that  the  will  is  something  merely  passive 
under  the  influence  of  the  object.  This  however  is 
hardly  tenable,  even  as  a  theory  ;  ('2}  that  the  will  gives 
an  active  response  to  the  attraction  of  the  object,  but  that 
its  course  is  determined  altogether  by  that  attraction, 
so  that  the  will  is  not  really  free.  Where  the  possibi 
lity  of  "  choice  "  arises  this  is  not  due  to  any  power  of 
self-determination.  It  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  two 
rival  attractions  present  themselves  at  the  same  time, 
which  are  so  contrary  that  they  cannot  both  be  re 
sponded  to  at  once  ;  and  the  question,  which  of  them 
will  be  responded  to,  is  determined  by  the  relative 
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strength  of  the  two  attractions — the  will  being  deter 
mined  by  the  strongest  motive.  In  this  case  it  is  true 
that  we  do  what  we  like  best  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
we  exercise  any  real  choice.  We  like  best  that  which  has 
the  strongest  attraction,  and  have  no  power  to  set  this 
aside  and  make  a  deliberate  choice  which  we  will  like 
best. 

THE   RIGHT   THEORY. 

This  explanation  is  quite  correct  as  regards  a  large 
number  of  the  acts  of  our  will.  It  is  only  wrong  if  it  is 
taken  as  explaining  every  act  of  our  will.  There  are 
certain  cases  where  we  feel  the  attraction  of  two  opposite 
objects,  and  the  attraction  of  the  one  is  much  stronger 
than  the  other ;  and  yet  the  mind  has  the  power  of 
throwing  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
thus  causing  the  will  to  decide  on  following  the  other 
and  weaker  side.  For  instance,  where  a  man  finds  him 
self  strongly  tempted  to  do  something  wrong,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  God's  law  and  of 
duty  is  far  from  strong,  the  whole  man  can  shake 
himself  up,  and  say  to  himself :  "  This  action  is 
wrong  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  whirlwind  of  attractions 
which  threaten  to  carry  me  away,  I  will  stiffen  myself, 
and  stick  grimly  to  the  right — just  because  I  know*  it  is 
right  and  1  am  determined  to  do  it.  Here  we  have  a 
pure  and  simple  act  of  self-determination,  an  exercise  of 
absolute  and  arbitrary  power,  the  assumption  of  mastery 
which  is  superior  to  all  motives,  which  makes  use  of 
them  as  its  ministers  and  does  not  merely  submit  to 
them. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  ah  act  of  free-will.  It  is 
an  act  for  which  the  man  is  absolutely  responsible.  If 
he  does  something  wrong,  and  is  blamed  for  it,  he  may 
in  other  cases  say:  "I  was  strongly  attracted,  and 
slid  into  the  action  before  I  realised  where  I  was;"  but  in 
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this  case  he  must  say  :  "  I  fully  realised  the  situation 
and  deliberately  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  ;  and  if 
the  act  was  wrong  I  am  guilty,  and  must  accept  the 
consequences  as  due. to  my  own  fault." 

That  men  possess  such  a  power  of  self-determination 
hardly  needs  proof,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  interior  ex 
perience  of  which  we  are  fully  conscious.  But  if  proof 
is  needed  we  can  put  it  into  the  following  form  : — First, 
the  human  race  in  general  has  been  unanimous  in  re 
cognising  the  existence  of  this  power,  with  the  exception 
of  a  handl'ul  of  materialistic  thinkers,  who  have  got  so 
puzzled  in  trying  to  explain  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  ended  in  denying  that  it  is  possible.  Cut  as  soon 
as  they  come  out  of  their  closets  and  enter  into  every-r 
day  life,  they  show  themselves  believers  in  free-will  just 
like  other  people.  They  acknowledge  responsibility  for 
their  own  actions,  and  impute  responsibility  to  others- 
for  tlteir  actions — giving  out  praise  and  blame  accord 
ingly,  and  even  punishing  those  they  think  have  done 
them  wrong — which  it  would  be  nonsensical  to  do  if 
man's  conduct  were  determined  without  choice  by  the 
strongest  motive. 

It  is  true  that  modern  psychologists  have  gone  far  in 
excusing  crime  on  the  ground  that  men  have  acted  un 
der  the  influence  of  inherited  tendencies  or  mental  dis 
orders  ;  so  that  they  consider  crime  rather  a  disease 
than  a  sin.  But  still  they  all  continue  to  admit  in 
practice  that  sound-minded,  healthy  people,  who  are  not 
thus  handicapped,  must  be  counted  as  responsible  for 
their  deliberate  actions.  In  fact  the  whole  of  human  life 
is  interpreted  on  these  lines,  and  the  stability  and  re 
liability  of  all  social  relations  depends  of  taking  this  for 
granted.  Jf  men  were  the  irresponsible  slaves  of  the 
strono-est  motive,  heaven  knows  what  motives  might  not 
occur  to  them  at  any  given  moment ;  and  no  one  would 
be  able  to  calculate  what  others  might  be  doing  next. 
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{Society  subsists  and  works  as  an  organisation  simply 
because  we  can  count  on  others  as  rational  beings,, 
capable  of  directing  their  actions  according  to  a  fixed 
code  agreed  upon,  in  spite  of  temptations  to  the  con 
trary  ;  and  that  in  case  of  failure  a  man  can  be  held 
answerable  for  the  failure,  and  can  be  punished  or  cor* 
rected  accordingly. 

Thus  the  existence  of  free-will  provides  another  proof 
that  the  human  soul  belongs  to  an  order  of  being  essen 
tially  different  from  matter  ;  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
above  another  which  even  the  materialists  admit,  it  is 
that  matter  is  determined  in  all  its  acts  by  a  mechanical 
law  :  and  whatever  tendencies  it  may  have  to  variation,, 
these  tendencies  are  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  do  not 
contain  the  smallest  element  of  choice. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  animals  an  in 
tellect  and  a  will  similar  to  those  of  man,  and  therefore  to 
elevate  them  in  some  way  to  the  order  of  spirit,  will  at 
least  admit  that  the  prevalence  of  the  strongest  motive 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  their  known  actions 
without  postulating  free-will.  We  cannot  look  into 
the  minds  of  animals,  and  therefore  cannot  say  by  direct 
inspection  that  they  possess  no  free-will  ;  but  at  least 
we  can  look  into  our  own  mind,  and  see  that  we  do 
possess  it ;  and  this  is  above  all  things  a  proof  that  the 
human  soul  is  a  spirit. 
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PAKT  XV. 
THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

ONE  of  the  properties  of  spirit,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  this  :  that  it  is  one  simple  unit  which  cannot 
be  decomposed  into  parts,  or  be  built  up  as  parts  of  a 
larger  unit  so  as  to  become  something  else.  Hence 
given  that  the  soul  begins  to  exist,  it  must  continue  to 
exist,  and  must  always  remain  the  same  unit  of  being. 
When  a  man  dies  it  is  clear  that  the  soul  separates  from 
the  body.  The  body  does  not  cease  to  exist,  but  it 
breaks  up  into  different  elements  and  becomes  a  number 
of  other  purely  material  substances.  It  is  an  accepted 
principle  among  scientists  that  whatever  exists  continues 
to  exist,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  change  its  form 
and  condition.  The  matter  may  cease  to  be  this  and 
may  become  that,  but  the  matter  itself  remains.  Force 
may  take  the  form  of  heat,  or  may  change  from  heat 
into  motion,  or  into  light  or  electricity,  and  back  again; 
but  the  force  itself  remains  all  the  time  under  all  these 
changing  forms  (  conservation  of  matter  and  energy), 
Similarly  when  it  is  once  established  that  spirit  exists^ 
the  same  principle  demands  that  it  should  continue  to 
exist ;  and  since  from  its  very  nature  it  is  incapable  of 
being  divided  into  parts  or  added  together  to  form  the 
parts  of  something  else,  it  must  continue  to  exist  as  the 
complete,  simple,  self-contained  thing  it  is.  If  the  soul 
leaves  the  body  it  must  obviously  cease  to  apply  itself 
to  matter,  or  to  function  in  matter.  But  its  substantive 
reality  and  entity  must  remain  ;  and  if  it  functions  at 
all,  it  must  be  able  to  function  within  itself  in  some  way 
independent  of  matter.  It  ceases  to  function  through 
the  senses  which  belonged  to  the  body,  but  we  should 
expect  it  to  function  in  the  way  of  pure  thought  and 
will,  just  as  much  as  it  did  while  connected  with  the 
body.  The  change  is  one  of  condition  and  mode  of 
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functioning,  but  not  one  of  function,  still  less  one  of 
substance  or  entity. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  soul,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  ceases  to  be  perceptible,  count  against  thi's 
argument.  The  soul,  being  a  spirit,  was  never  percept 
ible  to  the  senses.  Even  when  it  was  in  the  body,  it 
manifested  its  presence  only  as  a  cause  is  manifested  by 
its  effects,  as  an  agent  is  manifested  by  its  actions  ;  and 
these  activities  were  only  perceptible  to  us  through  the 
movements  and  changes  which  they  produced  in  the 
body.  When  the  soul  separates  from  the  body  it  has 
no  longer  the  means  of  making  its  existence  felt ;  and  so 
it  passes  altogether  into  the  unseen.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  passes  into  nothingness.  Even  in  material 
things  this  is  the  cose.  We  can  change  water  into  gas, 
and  the  gas  is  entirely  invisible.  Thus  even  matter  can 
pass  entirely  into  the  unseen,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
cease  to  exist.  Again,  if  anything,  force  is  a  still  great 
er  reality  than  matter  ;  and  yet  force  itself  is  entirely 
invisible,  and  we  merely  know  of  its  existence  by  the 
movements  it  causes  in  matter. 

Therefore  the  invisibility  of  spirit  is  no  argument  for 
its  non-existence,  and  no  proof  whatever  that  the  human 
soul  does  not  survive  its  separation  from  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand  its  survival  is  proved  by  two  solid  argu 
ments  already  mentioned : — first,  the  principle  that  what 
once  exists  continues  to  exist ;  and  secondly,  that  being 
essentially  a  simple  unit  of  being,  it  cannot  decompose 
and  become  anything  else. 

This,  then,  is  the  philosophical  argument  for  the  im 
mortality  of  the  human  soul :  that  is,  its  survival  after 
death  and  its  continuance  in  some  future  state. 

THE    HISTORICAL    ARGUMENT. 

But  besides  this  philosophical  argument  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  we  have  two  'others — one 
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historical,  the  other  moral.  The  historical  argument 
is  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  found  to  be 
practically  universal  to  the  human  race.  Among  all 
Archaic  peoples  we  find  it,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
evidenced  by  their  burial  customs  and  rites  for  the 
dead.  It  was  the  practice  to  bury  with  the  corpse 
those  things  which  the  deceased  man  was  particularly 
fond  of,  or  those  which  they  imagined  he  might  need 
in  the  new  world  to  which  he  had  gone.  It  was  also 
the  custom  to  perform  special  rites  to  give  rest  and 
comfort  to  the  departed  soul.  If  the  way  of  manifest 
ing  belief  ia  a  future  life  was  sometimes  childish  and 
futile,  this  does  not  tell  against,  but  rather  proves  the 
reality  and  vividness  of  the  belief.  Now  a  belief  so 
constant,  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  universal  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  firm  conviction  of  the  mind,  having 
its  roots  in  the  self -consciousness  of  the  individual,  or  in 
other  moral  indications  that  the  soul  is  of  its  nature 
immortal. 

This  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  found 
equally  among  all  savage  tribes  of  to-day,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions — which  however  would  need  closer  in 
vestigation  before  being  accepted  as  proved.  Nor  was 
this  belief  confined  to  uneducated  humanity.  It  per 
vaded  all  the  ancient  civilisations,  including  Greece  and 
Home  ;  so  that  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of 
discourse  among  philosophical-minded  men. 

India  is  peculiar  in  having  invented  a  special  theory 
as  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  separation  from  the 
body — I  mean  the  theory  of  transmigration.  Accord 
ing  to  this  view,  a  human  soul  does  not  merely  live  one 
single  life  on  earth,  but  a  series  of  lives,  passing  into  a 
new  body  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  old  one.  Even  in 
this  theory  the  series  of  life  is  capable  of  coming  to  an 
end,  so  that  the  soul  finds  its  final  happiness  in  a  purely 
spiritual  condition,  emancipated  from  all  connection 
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this  state  as  an  absorption  into  the  Absolute,  by  which 
the  separate  entity  of  the  soul  is  lost ;  but  this  theory 
we  have  already  refuted.  The  Buddhists  described  this 
final  state  as  nirvana,  which  some  interpret  as  meaning 
annihilation  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  meant 
the  same  thing  more  or  less  as  the  Brahmins.  However, 
both  systems  witness  at  least  to  the  survival  of  the  soul 
after  its  separation  from  the  body  and  thus  fall  in  with 
the  universal  belief  of  mankind. 

UNBELIEF    IN    THE    FUTURE    LIFE. 

Unbelief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  where  it  has 
cropped  up,  seems  always  due  to  the  theory  of  mater- 
'ialism,  or  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  spirit  altogether; 
and  it  is  only  through  this  theory  that  it  has  taken  a 
hold  on  the  modern  mind.  The  better  thinkers,  finding 
materialism  inadequate  to  explain  all  things,  have 
gradually  come  round  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
spirit ;  moreover,  they  have  recognised  that  if  spirit 
exists  it  must  be  a  permanent  entity,  and  therefore  must 
survive  the  separation  from  the  body  at  death.  Think 
ers  of  this  class  not  only  believe  in  the  existence  of 
spirit,  but  they  make  spirit  a  far  greater  reality  than 
matter  ;  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
matter  is  only  an  inferior  manifestation  or  function  of 
spirit.  This  view,  which  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
materialism,  is  unfortunately  vitiated  by  a  tinge  o£ 
pantheism.  It  assumes  that  the  only  true  reality  is  not 
matter  but  mind,  not  force  but  will;  and  that  the  whole 
world  is  nothing  other  than  the  thought  of  the. infinite 
mind  projected  forth  as  it  were  into  phenomenal  object 
ivity  by  the  power  of  infinite  will  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  the  highest  of  this  projections  while  matter  is  the 
lowest.  This  theory  would  be  practically  orthodox  if 
only  they  would  put  a  dividing  line  between  the  infinite 
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mind  and  will  and  its  finite    "projections" — in    other 
words,  a  real  distinction  between  God  and  the  world. 

THE    DREAM    THEORY. 

It  is  argued  by  materialist  thinkers  that  belief  in  a 
future  life  originally  arose  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  dreams  among  a  simple  and  ignorant  primitive  people. 
In  dreams,  they  argue,  a  man  saw  himself  living  and 
acting  a  different  life  from  that  of  his  waking  hours. 
From  this  he  imagined  that  his  inner  self  had  gone  out 
of  his  body,  and  passed  for  a  time  into  another  world. 
This  inner  self  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  soul,  and  of 
another  world  similar  to  this  one.  And  when  in  his 
dreams  he  also  saw  those  of  his  relations  who  were  dead, 
he  inferred  that  their  souls  had  survived  the  grave,  and 
were  still  living  in  that  other  world.  The  theory  seems 
startling  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  it  will  not  stand 
examination.  It  is  true  that  some  very  low  savage 
peoples  did  in  the  past,  and  do  still,  interpret  dreams  in 
this  way.  But  if  this  were  the  sole  explanation,  it  could 
not  account  for  whole  generations  of  civilised  people 
continuing  to  believe  the  same,  including  those  who 
had  no  dreams  of  the  sort;  and  still  less  would  it  account 
for  the  belief  surviving  so  strongly  among  educat 
ed  and  thinking  men.  Such  an  idea  might  possibly  be 
conceived  by  children.  In  fact  I  fancy  that  children 
do  sometimes  attach  such  reality  to  dreams.  But 
they  soon  grow  out  of  it;  and  among  mature  people 
such  an  idea  could  not  long  servive.  Take  the  millions 
who  at  the  present  moment,  say  in  Europe,  believe 
firmly  -in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life; 
and  yet  I  defy  you  to  find  a  single  one  who  would 
point  to  his  dreams  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  simplest 
rustic  is  fully  aware  that  dreams  are  merely  phantasms 
of  the  mind  ;  and  even  the  superstitious,  who  attach 
some  kind  of  warning  of  the  future  to  dreams,  never 
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imagine  that  the  persons  seen  in  their  dreams  are  actual 
spirits,  either  their  own  souls  or  anybody  else's. 

Thinking  men,  in  all  ages  known  to  us,  have  always 
based  their  belief  in  immortality  either  on  the  philosophi 
cal  ground  that  the  soul  of  its  own  nature  is  incapable 
of  dissolution,  or  else  on  certain  moral  grounds — which 
brings  us  to  our  final  argument. 

THE    MOBAL    ARGUMENT. 

The  moral  argument  is  one  which  takes  its  start  from 
the  moral  nature  of  man  ;  his  aspirations  towards  the 
ideal  ;  his  obvious  incapacity  of  attaining  that  ideal  in 
this  life  ;  accompanied  by  a  feeling  that  such  an  ideal 
would  not  be  instilled  into  man's  mind  unless  it  had 
an  objective  reality,  and  was  therefore  attainable,  if  not 
in  this  life,  at  least  in  some  future  state.  Again  there 
is  (as  Mr.  Mallock  says)  a  certain  infinite  dignity  and 
worth  attached  to  human  life  which  cannot  find  its 
explanation  if  that  life  is  merely  a  finite  thing. 

Another  line  of  argument  is  this  : — The  voice  of 
conscience  not  only  lays  down  the  law  of  right  conduct, 
but  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  merit  for  right  conduct 
and  of  guilt  for  wrong  conduct.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  conscience  is  impregnated  with  the  idea  of  reward 
and  punishment,  which  we  do  not  find  meted  out  in  by 
any  regular  rule  in  this  life,  but  which  would  be  a 
delusive  expectation  if  there  were  not  a  final  adjustment 
of  all  things,  which  can  only  take  place  in  a  future  life. 
Man's  aspiration  towards  truthand  goodness  is,  moreover, 
something  which  is  in  a  sense  unlimited  ;  and  since  it  is 
not  satisfied  in  this  life,  we  naturally  look  for  a  future 
life  in  which  it  may  be  realised.  Man's  aspiration 
to  perfect  happiness  is  another  thing  which  fails  to  find 
its  realisation  in  this  life  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  dis 
appointing  delusion  if  such  final  happiness  were  un 
attainable.  Lastly,  there  is  in  man  an  intense  instinct 
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of  self-preservation  and  clinging  to  life  which  would  be 
a  cruel  torture  if  it  were  to  end  in  annihilation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  maintain  that  these  considerations 
are  each  one  of  them  a  demonstrative  proof  of  a  future 
life  ;  but  each  has  its  force,  and  the  whole  collection 
converges  strongly  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  more  philosophical  arguments  already 
outlined.  This  much  at  least  may  be  said.  If  there  is  a 
future  life,  all  these  moral  and  mental  aspirations  to 
wards  it  are  fully  explained  ;  whereas  if  separation 
from  the  body  means  annihilation  of  the  soul,  they  are 
not  only  delusive  but  utterly  inexplicable. 

It  is,  I  think,  such  sentiments  as  these,  and  not  a 
fantastic  interpretation  of  dreams,  that  accounts  for  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

IN   WHAT   THIS   FUTURE   LIFE   CONSISTS. 

Although  a  future  life  can  be  proved  to  be  a  reality, 
we  are  left  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  will  consist 
in.  Of  direct  ways  of  knowledge  there  are  none  ;  I 
mean  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  which  we  cannot 
make  use  of  in  this  part  of  our  discussion.  Still  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  mention  what  revelation  teaches. 
Under  a  special  and  supernatural  dispensation,  God  has 
promised,  to  those  to  use  the  supernatural  means  placed 
at  their  disposal,  a  state  of  future  happiness  which  would, 
apart  from  this  special  dispensation,  lie  entirely  outside 
human  reach  ;  a  state  in  which  the  powers  of  the  soul 
will  be  so  sublimated  that  we  shall  be  able  to  see  God 
himself  face  to  face  in  all  his  perfection ;  and  our  happi 
ness  will  consist  in  the  serene  contemplation  of  his 
beauty,  with  the  absolute  assurance  that  our  union  with 
him  shall  last  for  ever. 

But  apart  from  this  supernatural  dispensation,  such  a 
sublimated  kind  of  existence  is  impossible.  As  we  have 
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proved,  God  is  a  pure  spirit,  and  moreover  is  infinite. 
Even  a  finite  spirit  is,  as  we  have  seen,  invisible  to  the 
senses  ;  but  the  Infinite  Spirit  o£  its  very  nature  lies 
even  outside  the  perception  of  every  finite  intellect. 
In  this  life  we  only  infer  by  reasoning  that  God  exists; 
and  the  same,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  true 
of  the  natural  human  soul  even  when  separated  from 
the  body.  At  the  same  time  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  since  the  future  life  is  a  final  thing,  to  which  this 
life  is  a  kind  of  introduction,  the  human  intellect  will 
be  able  to  function  far  more  keenly  and  over  a  wider 
range  than  in  its  present  state,  during  which  its  activity 
is  in  some  way  limited  to  the  data  presented  by  the  senses. 
Therefore  the  soul  will  in  that  final  state  have  a  far 
greater  realisation  of  God's  existence  and  his  personality 
and  attributes  than  we  can  possibly  attain  to  now. 

Secondly,  we  hold  as  proved  by  the  argument  from 
conscience,  that  the  souFs  state  will  be  one  of  happiness 
in  proportion  as  a  man  has  conducted  his  life  according 
to  the  law  of  right,  and  that  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
punishment  attached  to  those  who  outraged  that  law. 
But  whether  such  a  punishment  will  be  permanent, 
or  whether  it  will  last  only  for  a  time,  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  strictly  proved  by  the  unaided  light 
of  reason — though  there  are  arguments  of  reason  which 
point  to  the  probability  of  its  being  eternal,  at  least  for 
those  who  have  hardened  themselves  in  habitual  crime, 
and  have  not  repented  of  it  even  to  the  end.  We  are 
certain  that  the  final  condition  of  man  will  be  deter 
mined  substantially  by  the  eternal  law  of  justice  ;  but 
we  have  no  knowledge  (apart  from  revelation)  as  to  how 
far  and  in  what  way  repentance  will  be  accepted  as  an 
atonement,  or  how  far  mercy  will  temper  justice. 

SOME   MINOR    QUESTIONS. 

There  arise  several  minor  questions  ;  for  instance, 
whether  in  the  future  life  man's  soul  will  remain  totally 
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separate  from  matter,  that  is  without  a  body  ;  or 
whether  it  will  assume  a  bodily  integument  correspond 
ing  in  essentials  to  the  present  body.  Again,  supposing 
such  a  bodily  integument  is  assumed  as  a  completion 
proper  to  human  nature,  the  question  occurs,  whether 
it  will  exist  in  the  tangible  and  solid  condition  of  our 
present  bodies,  or  in  some  more  etherial  state  imper 
ceptible  to  the  senses.  Revelation  tells  us  something 
about  these  matters,  but  unaided  reason  leaves  us  in  the 
lurch. 

We  may  certainly  take  it  for  granted  that  the  future 
life  will  be  final  and  permanent,  and  that  the  soul  does 
not  go  through  any  series  of  lives  after  the  present  one* 
The  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls  is  a  peculiarity 
local  to  India,  and  has  never  taken  .hold  of  the  human 
race  at  large.  And  since  there  exists  no  tangible 
argument  by  which  it  can  be  proved  ;  and  since  every 
thing  can  be  sufficiently  explained  without  it, — we  need 
not  labour  at  its  refutation.  Those  specially  interested 
in  the  point  may  however  read  our  Theosophy  and 
Christianity  in  the  third  part. 

Finally,  modern  Spiritism,  so  far  as  it  provides  au 
thenticated  instances  of  communication  with  the  unseen 
world,  proves  indeed  the  existence  of  spirit  intelligences, 
but  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  these  intelligences 
are  the  souls  of  departed  men.  Hence  Spiritism  is  pre 
carious  as  an  argument  for  the  future  life  of  the  human 
soul,  and  should  be  used  with  caution  if  used  at  all. 
Unless  special  evidence  is  produced  in  a  given  case 
to  identify  the  spirit  as  human,  it  might  be  a  spirit  o£ 
some  totally  different  order,  such  as  revelation  declares 
to  exist,  but  about  which  natural  reason,  apart  from 
such  manifestations,  knows  nothing. 
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PART  XVI. 
PROBATION  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

IF  it  is  true  that  there  exists  a  future  life  beyond  the 
grave  which  is  a  final  state  for  man,  it  follows  that  this 
present  life  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  introduction 
and  preparation  for  it.  Secondly,  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  voice  of  conscience  carries  with  it  the  expectation  of 
reward  and  punishment  which  is  not  fully  or  systemati 
cally  verified  in  this  world  but  only  in  the  future  life, 
it  follows  that  our  state  in  the  future  life  will  depend 
on  the  use  we  make  of  this  life,  and  that  this  life  is 
therefore  essentially*  a  life  of  probation. 

By  probation  is  meant  the  testing  of  a  man  to  find 
out  what  he  is  or  what  he  will  make  of  himself.  It 
means  the  offering  of  various  opportunities  for  choice 
between  the  better  and  the  worse  course.  These  op 
portunities  can  take  several  forms  :  attractions  in  one 
direction,  deterrents  in  another  ;  facilities  which  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  or  may  be  ignored  ;  obstacle 
which  may  be  fought  against  or  yielded  to. 

There  is  hardly  a  circumstance  in  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  which  does  not  put  a  test  on  human 
strength  or  weakness,  abilities  or  inabilities,  dispositions 
or  indispositions.  Every  human  being  is  born  with 
certain  inherent  qualities,  dispositions,  tendencies. 
Children  are  born  with  good  brains  or  poor  brains,  with 
virtuous  or  vicious  tendencies  ;  some  energetic  and 
some  flabby,  some  equable  in  temperament  and  some 
impulsive  and  Erratic.  Every  child  thus  becomes  a 
problem  for  its  parents,  and  a  test  of  their  character 
and  capacity  for  training  ;  and  according  to  the  policy 
they  adopt,  the  foundations  of  the  future  character  are 
laid.  As  soon  as  the  age  of  reflection  and  delibera 
tion  arrives,  the  child  finds  himself  confronted  with 
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his  own  probation.  He  had  no  choice  as  to  how  he 
was  born,  or  how  he  was  disciplined,  or  the  resultant 
bundle  of  capacities  and  dispositions  which  he  finds  in 
himself.  Nor  has  he  much  choice  as  to  the  bundle  of 
opportunities,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  which  form 
his  early  environment.  But  he  has  still  the  power  of 
making  the  best  or  worst  of  both  ;  and  every  offered 
choice  reveals  at  once  what  he  is,  and  what  he  intend* 
to  make  of  himself.  Moreover,  every  choice  actually 
made  has  in  its  turn  an  effect  on  character.  It  weakens 
the  existing  powers  and  dispositions  or  strengthens 
them,  and  thus  facilitates  or  impedes  new  developments 
on  any  given  lines.  However,  since  there  is  no  abso 
lute  necessity  in  the  matter,  the  course  of  development 
need  not  be  uniform  or  accumulative.  As  time  goes  on 
he  may  realise  bis  mistakes  or  his  faults,  and  repent  of 
them,  and  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  rectify  them  ;  thus 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  undoing  what  has  already 
been  done,  and  in  building  up  his  character  on  fresh 
lines.  But  even  so,  no  kind  of  action  is  without  its 
effects,  nor  can  those  effects  be  totally  obliterate  I.  The 
difficulty  of  uprooting  any  old  bad  habit  forms  still  an 
element  in  his  further  probation  ;  and  the  recovery  of  a 
neglected  facility  forms  another  element.  And  so  the 
process  goes  on  till  the  character  is  formed  and  esta 
blished  ;  after  which  there  still  remains  the  probation 
of  constancy  in  persevering  in  the  same  line,  or 
inconstancy  in  departing  from  it  or  letting  it  lapse. 
In  this  way  life  is  one  complex  and  constant  exercise  of 
all  the  qualities,  mental  and  moral,  which  a  man  has 
ever  possessed  ;  and  the  final  result  will  vary  precisely 
according  as  the  free-will  has  applied  its  powers  to  its 
opportunities,  or  has  failed  to  do  so. 

The  great  part  of  the  field  is,  it  is  true,  occupied  by 
matters  which  are  in  some  way  indifferent  to  a  man's 
final  destiny.  From  this  point  of  view  it  does  not  much 
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practical  fruit  he  has  produced  out  of  them.  What 
does  count  for  fimil  destiny  is  that  part  of  man's  con 
duct  which  is  covered  by  the  dictates  of  conscience  or 
the  moral  law — the  pursuit  of  the  virtues  and  abstention 
from  the  vices.  For  these  are  the  things  which  are 
imposed  upon  him  as  an  imperative  duty,  and  carry 
with  them  the  reward  of  final  happiness,  or  the  punish 
ment  of  final  misery. 


Out  of  these  considerations  we  can  draw  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  purpose  of  God  in  creating  the  world.  We 
have  seen  that  the  world  evinces  all  the  signs  of  a  well 
thought-out  design  ;  that  things  have  worked  them 
selves  out  into  the  organised  system  we  find  around  us 
only  Lecause  that  organisation  was  forethought  and 
forewilled  by  God.  Finally,  what  this  design  actually 
was  is  found  out  by  a  simple  line  of  reasoning,  namely, 
that  things  were  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  which 
they  actually  serve.  But  the  question  arises  :  For  whose 
benefit  was  this  design  conceived  ?  Not  for  God's  own 
benefit ;  because,  being  himself  the  infinite  embodiment 
of  all  perfection,  He  could  not  stand  in  need  of  aii}r- 
thing,  and  could  not  receive  from  the  world  any  benefit 
which  He  did  not  already  eminently  possess.  Nor  could 
it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  material  world  ;  because  the 
material  world  possesses  no  consciousness  and  has  no 
knowledge  of  its  own  existence  and  perfection — and  a 
benefit  is  not  in  the  true  sense  a  benefit  unless  it  is  felt  and 
appreciated  as  such.  Nor  could  it  be  for  the  benefit 
of  plants,  for  these  are  also  devoid  of  mental  perception. 
It  might  be  in  some  degree  for  the  benefit  of  animals, 
because  they  have  some  consciousness  and  can  enjoy  at 
least  their  own  well-being,  even  if  they  cannot  make  any 
reflection  on  it.  Passing  over  any  subtleties  which  might 
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arise  on  this  point,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  whole  of 
the  world  is  a  benefit  to  man,  and  a  benefit  which  he 
alone  has  the  power  of  realising  and  appreciating  and 
making  full  and  free  use  of.  The  world  in  its  various 
parts  ministers  not  only  to  his  bodily  life  but  to  his  spiri 
tual  life;  to  the  entertainment  of  his  mind,  the  exercise 
of  his  reasoning  faculties,  the  cultivation  of  his  feelings, 
besides  affording  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  will.  In 
'this  way  the  world  presents  to  man  a  great  collection  of 
opportunities  for  self-realisation  and  self-development. 
It  affords  the  means  by  which  he  can  realise  not  only 
his  origin  as  a  creature  of  God,  but  also  his  end  and  final 
destiny  to  which  this  self-realisation  and  self-develop 
ment  is  to  be  directed.  Thus  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
man  to  know  the  world  and  to  subordinate  it  to  his  own 
purposes  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  provides  him  with  the 
test  of  his  character  and  places  in  his  hands  the  power 
of  using  his  opportunities  to  the  full.  The  fact  that  the 
world  does  thus  serve  man  in  the  prosecution  of  his  end 
proves  that  it  must  have  been  God's  purpose  that  it 
should  do  so.  Hence  it  is  we  can  say  with  St.  Ignatius, 
that  all  things  in  the  world  have  been  made  for  man, 
to  help  him  to  the  end  for  which  he  was  created  ;  and 
therefore  he  must  use  all  creatures  so  far  as  they  help, 
abstain  from  their  use  so  far  as  they  impede  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  end. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   EVIL. 

The  fact  that  there  are  things  in  the  world  which 
'impede  man's  prosecution  of  the  end  for  which  he  was 
created,  brings  us  to  the  famous  problem  of  evil.  If  it 
was  God's  purpose  that  man  should  attain  a  certain  end, 
and  if  the  world  was  given  to  him  as  a  help  thereto, 
why  should  God  have  included  in  man's  constitution  the 
power  of  deviating  from  that  end,  and  have  surrounded 
him  with  things  which  tempt  him  to  deviate  from  it  ? 
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Unbelievers  have  taken  occasion  at  this  point  to  argue 
that  if  God  exists,  his  creation  of  such  a  world  affords 
conclusive  proof  that  He  was  either  wanting  in  wisdom 
to  foresee  evil,  or  else  wanting  in  goodness  to  prevent  it. 
Thea  priori  answer  to  this  objection  is,  of  course,  that  God 
must  be  the  essential  embodiment  both  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  ;  and  therefore  the  world  must  be  consistent 
with  both  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  else  He  would  not 
have  created  it.  This  answer  is  valid  for  any  man  who 
is  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  but  it  still 
leaves  a  difficulty  to  explain  the  existence  of  evil  in  so 
clear  and  reasonable  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  is  com 
patible  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  This  work 
we  must  now  briefly  attempt,  in  order  to  meet  the 
objection  and  to  relievo  the  mind  of  a  difficulty. 

The  great  strength  of  the  objection  lies  in  present 
ing  it  in  terms  of  human  action  : — 4iWe  see  a  vast  amount 
of  evil  in  the  world  ;  and  certainly,  if  we  had  the  task 
oE  creation  before  us,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  most 
lamentable  thing,  and  a  thing  for  which  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  responsibility.  If  we  had  to  create 
living  beings,  we  should  certainly  contrive  to  make 
them  free  from  pain  and  suffering.  If  we  foresaw 
that  they  would  have  to  suffer,  we  should  rather 
abstain  from  creating  them.  If  we  found  it  out  after 
wards  we  should  be  sorry  for  it,  and  would  try  either  to 
undo  the  pain  or  to  undo  the  creation.  If  we  foresaw 
that  man  would  misuse  his  free  will  for  his  own 
destruction,  we  should  either  not  create  man  free  at 
all,  or  else  we  should  create  only  those  whom  we  foresaw 
would  make  good  use  of  their  freedom  ;  or  finally,  we 
would  annihilate  those  who  were  going  wrong  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  heap  up  misery  for  themselves,  and 
instead  of  keeping  them  in  existence  to  suffer  the  con 
sequences  of  their  error.  If  we,  who  are  such  weak 
and  limited  beings,  feel  that  our  wisdom  or  goodness 
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would  be  at  stake  in  creating  a  world  mixed  with  evil, 
surely  this  must  be  all  the  more  the  case  with  God,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  all- wise  and  all-powerful—supposed  to 
foresee  every  evil  consequence  of  his  acts,  and  to  be 
able  to  prevent  it." 

THE   SOLUTION. 

Confronted  with  this  extremely  plausible  objection, 
we  may  try  to  explain  that  the  physical  suffering  in 
the  world  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  and  is  in  truth  a 
concealed  benefit.  We  can  show  this  to  be  the  case  in 
some  ways ;  but  there  will  always  be  cases  of  suffering 
which  cannot  be  viewed  as  even  a  concealed  benefit — at 
least  to  the  sufferer.  We  may  try  to  explain  that  in 
man's  case  most  of  the  suffering  is  due  to  his  own  fault, 
and  is  therefore  a  beneficial  punishment ;  but  there  are 
cases  of  suffering  which  are  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
sufferer,  and  are  therefore  not  a  punishment  but  an 
undeserved  infliction  ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  see  how  the  suffering  can  be  a  benefit  either  to 
the  sufferer  or  to  any  one  else.  We  may  try  to  explain 
that  even  where  the  benefit  is  not  felt  by  the  sufferer  it 
is  felt  by  others — perhaps  by  giving  them  a  warning 
against  sin,  perhaps  as  affording  them  an  object  of  sym 
pathy  and  charitable  service  :  but  there  are  cases 
where  such  explanations  have  a  hollow  ring,  and  look 
rather  like  special-pleading  than  a  genuine  explanation. 
In  short,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  sound  and  deep 
Catholic  thinkers  that  the  problem  of  evil  cannot  be  ex 
plained  piecemeal  and  in  detail  ;  that  all  we  can  do  is 
to  minimise  the  amount  of  unexplained  evil  in  the 
world,  and  thus  alleviate  the  acuteness  of  the  difficulty. 
Even  if  we  fall  back  of  the  data  of  revelation — that  man 
was  created  originally  in  a  state  of  perfection  and 
happiness,  and  that  the  evil  was  brought  into  the  world 
through  his  fall  into  sin — we  still  feel  that  only  a  part 
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of  the  evil  is  explained.  This  being  the  case,  the  only 
really  cogent  argument  is  a  bold  one  : — We  human 
creatures  with  all  our  limitations  could  not  create  a  world 
mixed  with  evil  in  the  way  this  world  is,  without  fail 
ing  either  in  wisdom  or  in  goodness.  But  God  is  a 
being  so  magnificently  superior  to  us  that  he  can  afford  to 
do  things  we  cannot  do.  It  is  precisely  because  of  his 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  that  He  can  create  a  world 
mixed  with  evil ;  for  He  has  the  power  of  bringing  good 
out  of  evil  in  a  way  which  we  can  neither  imagine  or 
conceive.  If  this  is  not  a  satisfying  answer  in  all  re 
spects,  it  is  at  least  a  sound  one ;  and  with  it  we  must  be 
content. 

THE    REAL    EVIL. 

This  being  the  case,  we  can  boldly  say  that  the  only 
evil  which  is  really  and  radically  such  is  that  which 
comes,  not  from  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  from  man 
failing  to  take  that  wisdom  and  goodness  as  the  model 
and  exemplar  of  his  own  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  failing  to 
make  a  wise  choice  in  the  use  of  free  will  by  direct 
ing  it  to  the  sole  pursuit  of  goodness.  If  man  always 
made  this  good  choice,  the  amount  of  evil  in  the  world 
would  be  infinitesimal.  There  would  be  no  murders,  no 
robberies,  no  quarrels,  no  encroachments  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others,  no  fraud  and  deception,  no 
harshness  and  cruelty,  no  working  mischief  to  each 
other,  no  dissoluteness  of  life,  none  of  the  diseases  and 
disorders  which  are  brought  on  by  a  dissolute  life. 
Man  would  have  a  metis  sana  in  corpore  sano  ;  and  the 
only  evils  which  would  remain  would  be  certain  sick 
nesses  due  to  unavoidable  causes,  which  would  be  the 
easier  curable  because  of  the  healthiness  of  the  subject, 
and  his  avoidance  of  foolish  and  injurious  habits — which 
would  moreover  be  viewed  by  men  as  coming  from  the 
hands  of  God's  providence  for  a  beneficial  purpose  viz  : 
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to  teach  him  to  recognise  his  weakness  and  dependence, 
and  to  keep  him  in  a  humble  state  of  mind.  In  other 
words,  man  would  then  recognise  suffering  as  a  part 
of  his  probation,  as  a  test  of  his  patience  and  fortitude  ; 
thus  helping  him  to  build  up  a  strong  and  persistent 
character  which  cannot  be  deterred  from  its  purpose  by 
difficulties,  and  which  regards  obstacles  as  things  to  be 
overcome  and  not  to  be  yielded  to. 

As  to  the  sufferings  in  the  animal  world,  it  can 
certainly  be  shown  that  as  a  rule  these  are  a  form 
of  stimulus  which  moves  animals  to  activity,  which 
aids  them  in  their  proper  growth  and  development  by 
preventing  them  from  being  lazy.  Secondly,  these 
sufferings  are  not]realised  in  bulk,  or  accumulated  by  the 
reflection  of  the  mind,  and  thus  do  not  drive  the  animals 
to  desperation.  Such  at  least  is  the  general  rule  ;  and 
even  if  incidental  cases  of  apparently  useless  suffering- 
still  remain,  these  may  present  a  puzzle,  but  not  such  a 
puzzle  as  to  tempt  us  to  doubt  about  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God. 

GOD'S    DESIGN   IN   TEMPTATION. 

As  to  the  question  why  God  should  place  before  man's 
free-will  so  many  occasions  tempting  him  to  go  on  the 
wrong  track,  we  can  only  answer  that  God,  for  wise  and 
good  reasons  of  his  own,  wished  to  create  a  class  of  crea 
ture  which  should  serve  him  not  only  by  a  choice  be 
tween  one  kind  of  good  and  another,  but  also  by  a  choice 
between  service  and  rebellion,  between  allegiance  and 
treason.  Even  according  to  a  human  estimate,  we  do 
not  think  much  of  people  who  are  so  good  by  tempera 
ment  and  disposition  that  they  really  cannot  help  it. 
What  we  admire  more  is  the  man  who,  being  subjected 
to  every  kind  of  temptation  to  go  wrong,  resists  manfully 
all  the  forces  arrayed  against  him,  and  retains  his 
integrity  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Qui  potuit  trans- 
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yredi  et  non  est  trantgretsvs  is  the  Scripture  way  of 
summing  up  that  special  form  o£  human  merit  which 
constitutes  man  an  object  of  peculiar  dilectation  to  his 
creator  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  special  satisfac 
tion  to  ourselves  that  the  integrity  of  our  lives  in  the 
service  of  God  is  not  altogether  an  easy  affair,  but  a 
thing  which  we  have  to  pay  the  price  for,  and  which 
therefore  possesses  a  unique  value  both  as  service  and 
as  the  object  of  reward. 

This  being  the  peculiar  design  of  God  in  creating  man 
with  a  choice  between  good  and  evil,  there  would  be 
something  inept  in  the  suggestion  that  God  ought  to 
create  only  those  men  who  would  de  facto  always  choose 
good,  and  not  create  those  who  would  choose  evil  ;  or 
that,  having  created  them,  He  ought  to  annihilate  them  as 
soon  as  they  go  wrong.  Man  was  created  for  a  future 
destiny  which  it  is  in  his  own  hands  to  realise  or  to  render 
futile.  Before  him  is  placed  the  alternative  of  a  final 
state  of  well-being  or  ill-being,  either  of  which  shall  be 
of  his  own  making.  Being  thus  made  absolute  master  of 
his  own  fate,  it  would  be  incongruous  and  debilitating  to 
think  that  his  power  of  choice  should  not  have  its  full 
effect  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  while  the  reward-aspect 
of  conscience  is  a  reality,  the  punishment-aspect  is 
merely  a  legal  fiction  which  will  never  be  realised.  For 
it  must  be  observed  that  annihilation,  viewed  as  the 
penalty  of  evil-doing,  is  not  in  the  practical  sense  a 
punishment,  because  it  is  of  its  nature  a  thing  which  is 
not  felt.  Moreover,  if  conscience  is  to  be  trusted  in  its 
expectation  of  reward,  it  must  also  be  trusted  in  its  ex 
pectation  of  punishment.  Conscience  does  not  say  : 
"If  you  do  wrong  you  will  cease  to  exist."  It  says, 
"  If  you  do  wrong  you  will  live  to  suffer  for  it."  And 
just  as  the  actual  experience  of  the  reward  is  part  of 
the  justice  of  God,  so  is  the  actual  experience  of  punish 
ment  also  part  of  the  justice  of  God. 
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NOT    THE    BEST    POSSIBLE   WORLD. 

From  this  we  can  conclude  that  although  the  pre 
sent  world  is  not  the  best  kind  of  world  which  God  could 
possibly  create,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  world  which  He 
could  make  in  order  to  realise  the  special  purpose  He  had 
in  making  it  ;  which  was  to  enable  man  to  render  him 
that  special  kind  of  free  service  which  we  have  described. 
Diving  deep  into  philosophy,  we  may  say  that  nothing 
finite  can  be  absolutely  the  best  possible  ;  for  how 
ever  good  it  is,  it  will  always  be  finite,  and  therefore 
will  leave  endless  further  possibilities  of  being  better. 
An  absolutely  perfect  world,  the  best  God  could  do, 
would  be  an  infinite  world- — which  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  because  what  is  infinite  must  be  God  himself. 
It  is  true  that  God  could  create  a  world  which  is  imper 
fect  only  negatively,  that  is,  subject  to  limitations,  but 
which  contains  no  defects  and  no  admixture  of  evil. 
But  such  a  world  would  not  render  possible  that  pecu 
liar  kind  of  service  which  God  wanted  from  man. 
Hence  we  may  say  that  not  actual  evil,  but  the  possi 
bility  of  evil  forms  an  essential  part  of  God's  design. 
The  possibility  of  evil  is  therefore  a  benefit  and  is  the 
creation  of  God.  Actual  evil  is  the  creation  of  man 
only.  God  is  responsible  for  making  it  possible  ;  but 
man,  and  not  God,  is  responsible  for  making  it  actual. 

THE    DIVINE    CONCURSUS. 

It  was  the  error  of  the  Deists  to  conceive  God  simply 
as  a  workman  making  a  machine.  The  workman  thinks 
out  the  design,  and  then  builds  it  up  out  of  metal  ;  and 
when  the  machine  is  complete  he  sends  it  to  his  cus 
tomer,  and  wipes  his  hands  of  it.  The  machine  has 
been  made  so  as  to  work  in  a  certain  way  ;  and  if  pro 
perly  made  it  will  go  on  working  in  that  way,  independ 
ent  of  its  maker.  Similarly  they  conceived  the  world 
as  an  intricate  machine  which,  when  once  put  into 
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existence  by  God,  went  on  by  itself  according  to  the  law* 
implanted  in  it,  and  did  not  need  the  continual  presence 
of  God  in  order  to  keep  going.  It  was  dependent  on  God 
for  its  origin  but  not  for  its  continuance.  Thus  they 
conceived  God  as  one  who  had  practically  retired  from 
his  work,  and  merely  looked  upon  it  from  a  distance 
without  taking  any  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  true  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the 
world  is  essentially  dependent  on  God  not  only  for  its 
beginning  but  for  its  continuance  ;  not  only  in  being 
what  it  is,  but  also  in  acting  as  it  does.  God's  pre 
servation  of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  the  continuance  of 
his  will  that  it  shall  exist.  Even  the  forces  of  the 
world  depend  for  their  activity  upon  God.  He  does 
not  merely  start  them,  but  maintains  them  by  the  con 
tinual  inflow  of  his  will  into  their  activity. 

Hence  follows  the  conclusion  that  God  not  only  knows 
the  most  intimate  thoughts  of  man,  but  inflows  intim 
ately  into  his  every  action — so  that  when  a  man  commits 
a  sin,  he  does  it  by  the  very  power  which  God  is  at  the 
actual  moment  infusing  into  his  mind  and  will  and 
members  to  perform  the  act.  This  shows  how,  in  making 
man  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions  by  free-will,  God 
has  really  subordinated  himself  to  man  as  the  instrument 
by  means  of  which  man  can  put  that  mastership  into 
execution.  This  does  not  mean  that  God  is  the  author 
of  the  sin,  for  the  authorship  lies  in  man.  But  it  does 
mean  that  God  has  bound  himself,  by  arrangement,  to 
enable  man  to  exercise  his  power  of  choice  even  in 
favour  of  evil,  and  to  provide  him  with  the  forces 
necessary  to  execute  that  choice,  even  though  the  choice 
itself  be  contrary  to  God's  will.  In  this  way  we  realise 
at  once  the  wonderful  dignity  of  man's  person,  and 
God's  condescension  in  conferring  that  dignity  upon 
him  ;  as  well  as  the  awful  nature  of  sin,  which  consists 
in  actually  making  use  of  God's  own  highest  gifts  in 
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order  to  flout  him  to  the  face.  Even  according  to 
human  standards  the  \vorst  kind  of  insult  is  that  by 
which  a  man  turns  against  his  benefactor,  to  whom 
he  owes  everything  he  is  and  has  in  life,  and  outrages 
him  by  means  of  the  very  benefits  which  he  has  con 
ferred.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  sin. 

THE    DIVINE    FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

But  as  the  concursus  by  which  God  enables  a  man  to 
commit  sin  does  not  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  or 
make  him  responsible  for  its  committal  ;  so  the  fact 
that  God  foreknows  that  a  man  will  commit  a  sin  does 
not  make  God  the  determiner  of  the  sin.  The  future 
sin  does  not  take  place  because  God  foresees  it;  God 
foresees  it  only  because  it  is  in  fact  going  to  take  place  ; 
and  because  an  infinite  mind  cannot  possibly  be  igno 
rant  of  anything  either  that  has  taken  place,  or  that 
will  take  place.  Similarly,  when  God  foresees  that 
certain  men  will  so  misuse  their  present  life  of  proba 
tion  as  to  find  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  when  they 
pass  into  the  future  life,  this  foreknowledge  does  not 
bring  about  the  evil  result,  but  merely  anticipates  it 
mentally  because  it  will  in  fact  take  place.  Nor  is  God 
responsible  for  this  thwarting  of  human  destiny  by  en 
dowing  man  with  free-will.  God  has  transferred  this 
responsibility  to  man  by  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
gift  which  can  be  given.  It  is  a  fearful  gift,  because 
of  the  responsibility  it  involves.  But  man  has  been 
created  capable  of  shouldering  this  responsibility  and  of 
fulfilling  it  ;  and  therefore  he  has  no  one  to  blame  except 
himself  if  he  fails  to  respond  to  his  obligations. 

GOD'S    INTEREST    IN   MAN. 

The  threefold  presence  of  God  in  the  universe  has  a 
deep  significance.  His  presence  in  substance,  though 
indescribably  intimate,  is  not  such  as  to  destroy  the 
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distinction  between  God  and  creation,  or  to  merge  and 
blend  the  substance  of  God  into  one  with  the  substance 
of  the  world.  It  is  precisely  missing  this  point  wrhich 
constitutes  the  error  of  pantheism.  Secondly,  as  to  God's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  this  proves  that  God  is 
interested  in  the  world  and  especially  in  man  ;  and  this 
not  only  in  man  taken  collectively,  but  in  each 
individual  man.  For  it  is  the  prerogative  of  an  infinite 
mind  to  be  able  to  take  an  all-comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  view  each  part  as  if 
that  part  were  the  only  thing  in  existence.  Hence 
God's  interest  in  man  is  an  individual  interest.  He 
has  given  to  each  individual  man  a  certain  part  which 
he  has  to  play  in  the  whole  organisation,  so  that 
each  individual  is  intended  to  contribute  his  par^ 
ticular  share  towards  the  realisation  of  God's  universal 
design — just  as  each  individual  player  in  an  orchestra 
is  designed  to  contribute  his  exact  share  towards  the 
harmonious  result  of  the  whole  symphony.  And  as  it 
is  possible  for  one  single  player  in  an  orchestra  to  mar 
the  piece  by  playing  a  false  note  or  out  of  time,  so  it 
is  possible  for  any  individual  man  to  mar  the  harmonious 
working  out  of  God's  design  by  a  misuse  of  his  free-will, 
by  going  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Finally,  God, 
seeing  this  possibility  in  every  case,  watches  keenly  the 
conduct  of  each  man  in  his  process  of  probation,  to  see 
how  he  will  turn  out,  and  whether  he  will  contribute 
properly  to  the  realisation  of  his  whole  design,  or  do 
something  perverse  to  spoil  it. 

MAN'S    INTEREST   IN    GOD. 

But  a  one-sided  interest  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing. 
People  who  fall  in  love  are  not  satisfied  with  loving, 
but  they  look  for  a  return  of  love  from  the  other  side  ; 
and  the  realisation  of  love  consists  precisely  in  the 
mutual  interchange  of  love,  and  in  the  constant  inter- 
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communion  of  one  with  the  other.  In  like  manner  God. 
being  deeply  interested  in  man,  wants  man  to  reci 
procate  this  feeling,  and  to  be  deeply  interested  in  God. 
Again  since  God  has  communicated  himself  to  us  by  so 
many  gifts,  He  looks  to  us  to  respond  by  communicating 
with  him,  and  if  possible  to  make  a  return  of  gifts. 
Now  in  one  sense  there  is  no  gift  which  we  can  offer  to 
God.  Being  the  very  fulness  of  perfection,  there  is 
nothing  which  He  stands  in  want  of,  nothing  which  can 
be  a  benefit  to  him  or  an  addition  to  his  well-being. 
Moreover,  everything  which  we  might  think  of  offering 
to  him  is  already  a  gift  from  him,  so  that  it  would 
merely  be  offering  back  to  him  what  was  his  own.  But 
there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  really  offer  to  him  the 
gifts  which  He  himself  has  conferred.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  them.  It 
means  only  that  we  shall  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
God  and  his  wonderful  perfections  ;  give  him  the  praise 
and  reverence  which  is  his  due  ;  acknowledge  that  we 
are  dependent  upon  him,  and  thank  him  for  all  that  we 
are  and  all  that  \ve  have  ;  and  finally,  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  his  gifts  in  the  way  He  intended,  by  the 
pursuit  of  goodness  and  the  abstention  from  vice — or  in 
other  words,  by  applying  our  powers  earnestly  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  will. 

This  brings  us  to  our  final  point,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  religious  worship  and  moral  service. 
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PART  XVII. 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  RELIGION. 

OWING  to  the  confusion  introduced  by  false  theories 
about  God  and  the  universe,  modern  thinkers  have 
puzzled  themselves — and  others  as  well — by  inventing 
at  least  forty  different  definitions  of  religion — some  of 
them  true  but  narrow  and  inadequate,  others  false  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  falsity  which  exists  in  their 
system.  With  all  these  variations  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  here.  In  the  foregoing  articles  we  have 
maintained  and  proved  that  God  exists  as  a  personal 
being,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  It  follows  from 
this,  first,  that  God  is  in  himself  a  wonderful  being, 
worthy  of  all  admiration  and  respect ;  secondly,  that  he 
is  the  author  of  our  existence  —  that  we  are  the  work  of 
his  hand,  and  therefore  we  belong  to  him  in  a  far 
deeper  sense  than  a  picture  belongs  to  the  artist  who 
has  painted  it.  Thirdly,  since  we  are  not  mere  things 
but  persons,  He  stands  to  us  as  our  lord  and  master,  to 
whom  we  owe  acknowledgment  and  service.  Fourthly, 
God  has  conveyed  his  will  to  us  through  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  therefore  our  service  must  consist  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Fifthly,  since 
it  is  unthinkable  that  God  should  publish  this  law  and 
yet  be  indifferent  whether  we  observe  it  or  not,  we 
recognise  that  God  must  be  our  judge,  the  rewarder 
of  the  just  and  punisher  of  the  wicked — if  not  in  this 
life,  at  least  after  this  life  has  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  this  groundwork  of  thought  which  gives  rise  to 
religion — not  onlj  as  a  logical  outcome  of  it  in  the  mind, 
but  also  as  a  practical  outcome  of  it  in  conduct. 

RELIGIOUS    WORSHIP. 

In  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  it  is  understood  that 
practical  effects  ought  to  follow  on  intellectual  convic 
tions.  If  we  believe  that  George  V  is  our  king,  we  do 
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not  rest  in  a  mere  abstract  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact,  but  proceed  to  pay  him  our  allegiance  and,  where 
occasion  offers,  our  respect,  honour  and  obedience.  If 
we  acknowledge  the  law  of  the  land  we  do  not  ignore 
it,  but  conform  our  conduct  thereto  ;  otherwise  we 
are  bad  citizens.  If  we  are  under  a  master  we  do  not 
only  acknowledge  his  title,  but  also  show  him  respect 
and  carry  out  his  will.  If  any  person  has  conferred  on 
us  a  signal  benefit,  we  do  not  take  it  coldly  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  always  entertain  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  try  to  show  our  gratitude  in  any  way  we  are  able. 
If  we  come  across  a  great  and  noble  and  clever  man, 
we  do  not  remain  unaffected,  but  take  occasion  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  his  qualities,  to  drink  in  his  teaching 
and  to  imitate  his  example. 

This  kind  of  practical  response,  which  pervades  all 
relations  with  our  fellow-beings,  is  just  as  natural  and 
ought  to  be  just  as  instinctive  when  we  pass  from  man 
to  God.  As  an  infinitely  perfect  being  He  commands 
our  admiration,  respect  and  reverence  far  more  than  any 
merely  human  being.  As  the  source  of  our  very  exist 
ence,  the  author  of  all  we  are  and  all  we  have,  He  is 
supremely  our  benefactor,  and  therefore  commands  our 
highest  gratitude.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  but  also  the  most  impera 
tively  proper  thing  in  the  world,  that  we  should  cherish 
these  sentiments  of  admiration,  praise,  reverence  and 
gratitude  towards  God  ;  and  these  sentiments,  wThen 
put  into  expression,  constitute  that  part  of  religion 
which  is  called  worship. 

EXTERNAL    WORSHIP. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  any  particular  out 
ward  form  or  ceremony  of  worship,  but  with  the  idea  of 
worship  in  general.  This  is  at  root  a  mental  attitude, 
which  will,  however,  not  only  utter  itself  privately  in 
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prayer,  but  also  outwardly  in  language  when  occasion 
offers,  and  will  finally  result  in  some  form  of  public  ritual; 
— not  because  such  a  ceremonial  form  is  essential,  but 
because  it  is  natural.  Thus  we  do  not  honour  the  king 
merely  by  our  interior  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  also 
make  a  public  display  of  our  loyalty  in  the  way  of 
processions  or  assemblies  or  decorations  whenever  the 
king  pays  us  a  visit.  Similarly  it  is  natural  that  a 
people  believing  in  God  should  not  rest  content  with 
private  and  interior  worship,  but  should  devise  certain 
outward  ways  of  making  an  open  and  collective  acknow 
ledgment  in  the  form  of  public  worship. 

This  has  always  been  the  view  taken  by  humanity  in 
general  ;  for  we  find  among  all  races  a  code  of  ritual, 
some  parts  of  which  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  individual  wor 
ship,  other  parts  as  a  A'ehicle  for  collective  worship. 
Where  among  modern  men  public  worship  and  outward 
ritual  is  despised  and  neglected,  on  the  plea  that  we  ought 
rather  to  worship  "in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  this  is  gene 
rally  a  cloak  for  indifference.  The  same  people  never 
argue  in  this  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  honouring  the 
king  or  some  notable  man.  They  then  lay  themselves  out 
to  make  a  public  show  of  their  devotion  and  respect ; 
and  anyone  who  withheld  himself  altogether  from  such 
demonstrations  on  the  principle  of  admiring  "  in 
spirit  and  truth  "  would  be  considered  rather  a  cold 
admirer,  and  would  be  suspected  of  not  admiring  at  all. 
A  man  who  professes  to  have  a  purely  interior  religion 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  no  religion  at  all ;  or  at 
most  something  extremely  vague  and  abstract,  which 
hardly  amounts  to  religion.  It  shows  at  least  that  his 
belief  is  weak,  and  that  he  does  not  realise  Clod  vividly 
as  a  concrete  person  entering  into  his  life  in  any  intimate 
and  effectual  way. 

However,  the  duty  of  worship  does  not  of  its  own 
nature  determine  what  kind  of  outward  expression  it 
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should  take.  Worship  essentially  consists  in  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  excellences  of  God,  and  a  corre 
sponding  sentiment  of  reverence  and  admiration  which 
rests  on  the  principle  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due." 
It  also  includes  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  upon  God  for  our  existence,  and  for  every 
thing  which  we  are  and  have,  which  rests  on  the 
principle  "  gratitude  to  whom  gratitude  is  due."  In 
this  sense  worship  consists  essentially  in  praise,  reverence 
and  gratitude  or  thanksgiving  ;  and  the  outward  ex 
pression  of  these  sentiments  is  demanded  only  because 
it  is  a  natural  thing  for  our  interior  feelings  to  utter 
themselves  in  outward  acts, — not  only  in  the  form  of 
prayer  in  private,  but  also  in  the  form  of  open  pro 
fession  of  belief  among  our  fellow-men  such  as  occasion 
suggests  or  requires. 

RELIGIOUS    SERVICE. 

But  besides  praise,  reverence  and  thanksgiving,  which 
go  to  make  up  religious  ivorship,  belief  in  God  carries 
also  with  it  the  duty  of  service.  Service  means  subjec 
tion  to  a  superior  for  the  execution  of  his  will.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  service  which  is  not  of  obligation, 
as  when  we  do  for  our  fellow-men  things  which  are 
to  their  advantage  without  being  under  any  necessity 
to  do  them.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  we  can  give 
service  even  to  God  in  this  way  ;  but  at  present  we 
are  concerned  only  with  that  service  which  is  our 
strict  duty. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  watchmaker  has  a  right  to  the 
watch  which  he  has  made.  It  is  his  property,  and  has 
been  made  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  and  if  it  has  been 
made  properly  it  will  fulfil  this  purpose — namely,  it  will 
turn  round  so  as  to  tell  the  time.  A  watch  which  fails 
to  do  this  is  a  worthless  thing,  and  a  disappointment  to 
its  maker.  If  the  failure  is  due  to  his  want  of  skill,  he 
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has  himself  to  blame  ;  but  if  it  has  been  spoiled  by 
some  other  person,  he  feels  that  he  has  a  grievance. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  God  created  the 
world  according  to  a  plan  preconceived  in  his  mind,  in 
order  that  it  should  work  in  a  certain  way  and  produce 
certain  effects  in  realisation  of  his  design.  Being  in 
finitely  wise  and  powerful,  He  must  infallibly  obtain  the 
desired  results.  All  things  have  been  so  made  as  to  be 
what  He  wants  them  to  be,  and  to  act  as  He  wants  them 
to  act  ;  and  as  the  things  themselves  have  no  choice, 
but  act  mechanically  according  to  the  law  He  has  im 
posed  upon  them,  the  fulfilment  of  his  design  down  to 
the  lowest  details  is  infallibly  assured. 

This  is  so  with  regard  to  the  material  world.  It  is  also 
true  of  the  plant  and  the  animal  world,  because  even 
these  living  beings  have  their  instincts  so  dominated  by 
law  that  they  must  under  similar  circumstances  always 
work  the  same  way,  and  will  vary  according  to  different 
circumstances,  but  always  according  to  some  definite 
law.  If  the  creation  of  the  world  stopped  here,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  God's  design  from  being 
accurately  fulfilled.  But  in  creating  man,  God  has 
introduced — strange  as  it  would  seem — a  new  and 
disturbing  element  which  in  some  way  renders  the  per 
fect  fulfilment  of  his  design  precarious.  The  reason  is 
because  He  has  not  in  case  of  man  been  content  with  a 
mechanical  service,  but  has  put  into  him  an  intellect 
and  free-will,  and  thus  given  him  a  power  of  choice 
between  two  alternative  courses. 

MASTER   AND   SERVANT. 

It  follows  from  this  that  man  is  not  merely  a  piece  of 
property  with  God  as  its  owner.  He  is  not  merely  a 
mechanical  object  with  God  as  its  maker,  and  which 
serves  his  purpose  just  because  He  has  made  it  for 
that  purpose  and  because  it  cannot  do  otherwise.  Man 
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is  more  than  this.  He  is  a  rational  and  free  person, 
and  therefore  capable  of  serving  God's  purpose  freely, 
or  even  of  going  wrong  and  failing  deliberately  to  serve 
that  purpose.  This  being  so,  man  stands  to  God  in  the 
relation  of  a  dependent  to  his  lord,  or  of  a  servant  to 
his  master. 

The  master  is  both  just  and  good,  and  the  service  He 
commands  is  one  which  can  easily  be  rendered,  and 
one  which  is  beneficial  to  the  servant  who  renders  it. 
It  is  not  a  free  service  in  the  sense  that  man  is  under 
no  obligation  of  rendering  it.  It  is  free  only  in  the 
sense  that  man  is  capable  of  refusing  by  rebellion,  or 
failing  by  negligence,  to  render  it.  So  far  as  he  renders 
this  service,  so  far  is  he  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  created.  So  far  as  he  fails  to  render  it,  so  far 
is  he  defeating  that  purpose,  and  thus  spoiling  God's 
design. 

The  service  which  God  demands  from  his  man  is  the 
fulfilment  of  his  will  as  laid  down  in  the  law  of  con 
science.  This  law  is  a  reflection  of  the  essential  law  of 
right,  which  is  God  himself.  It  makes  a  distinction 
between  moral  right  and  wrong,  classifies  certain  actions 
under  these  two  heads,  and  commands  that  we  shall 
pursue  the  right  and  shun  the  wrong — or  in  other  words, 
practice  virtue  and  abstain  from  vice.  This  is  the 
service  which  God  demands  of  us,  and  which  it  is  our 
-duty  to  render  ;  and  this  service  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  religion. 

MORALITY   AND   RELIGION. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  morality 
and  religion  are  not  two  totally  separate  things,  but 
that  each  from  a  certain  point  of  view  contains  the  other. 
Thus  the  whole  of  morality  can  be  comprised  under  the 
definition  of  justice,  viz.  giving  to  every  one  his  due. 
Now  to  God  is  due  both  worship  and  service ;  therefore 
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worship  is  one  of  the  moral  virtues.  On  the  other 
hand  morality  is  also  a  kind  of  worship.  Morality 
in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  meant  simply 
manners  or  regular  customs  ;  and  in  this  sense  there 
could  be  morality  without  religion.  Thus  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  God  can  still  abstain  from  crimes 
and  vices,  and  even  practise  the  highest  virtues.  But  if 
he  does  this  simply  because  virtue  is  attractive  and  vice 
repulsive,  or  because  virtue  is  beneficial  and  vice  hurtful, 
or  because  public  opinion  and  the  social  code  and  the 
habits  instilled  from  childhood  impose  the  one  and  taboo 
the  other — in  that  case  he  is  practising  morality  without 
religion.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  a  man  practises 
virtue  and  shuns  vice  because  he  recognises  a  divine 
lawgiver  at  the  back  of  conscience,  and  acts  with  the 
desire  of  conforming  his  conduct  to  the  divine  will,  his 
morality  becomes  a  life  of  service  towards  God,  and 
therefore  part  of  his  religion. 

We  often  hear  people  arguing  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  believes  so  long  as  he  leads  a  good  life. 
In  this  way  they  either  exclude  religion  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  or  else  they  consider  religion  as  con 
sisting  solely  of  morality.  But  the  view  is  an  extreme 
ly  narrow  and  one-sided  one,  and  can  only  have  come 
into  existence  through  a  hopeless  conf  nsion  of  thought. 
Even  on  the  general  ground  of  truth,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  people's  beliefs  should  be  true  and  not 
false  ;  and  therefore  it  matters  much  what  a  man 
believes.  Secondly,  if  God  exists,  it  is  surely  a  matter 
of  high  importance  that  we  should  realise  his  existence 
and  not  be  ignorant  of  it  ;  seeing  that  it  makes  such 
a  total  difference  to  the  whole  meaning  of  life.  Thirdly, 
if  we  believe  in  God,  it  is  surely  of  importance  that 
we  should  have  correct  notions  about  him  and  not 
wrong  ones  ;  because  again  our  ideas  about  God  and  his 
relations  to  us  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  our 
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whole  way  of  viewing  our  life  and  conduct  and  destiny. 
Hence  even  if  people  are  imbued  with  wrong  belief  out 
of  ignorance,  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  it  is 
still  a  pathetic  and  lamentable  thing,  and  one  which 
is  of  serious  importance  to  put  an  end  to.  Then 
again,  even  if  we  accept  leading  a  good  life  as  the  one 
thing  necessary,  a  good  life  includes  doing  our  duties 
to  God  as  well  as  to  man  ;  and  among  these  duties 
is  included  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  him, 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  excellence,  his  benefits,  our 
dependence  on  him,  and  our  duty  of  serving  him  ; 
and  without  these  two  elements  of  worship  and  service 
our  morality  is  altogether  incomplete. 

INDIFFERENTISM   AND   INDIFFERENCE. 

This  attitude  of  mind,  that  "  one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another  "  or  that  "  religious  belief  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment  as  long  as  we  lead  a  moral  life  "  is  called 
indifferentism.  Indifferentism  is  a  theory  or  way 
of  looking  at  things  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is 
entirely  wrong  and  mischievous.  Indifferentism  is  how 
ever  to  be  distinguished  from  indifference — which  is  not 
a  theory  or  view  of  things,  but  a  practical  attitude  of 
the  will.  It  means  that  a  man  may  believe  in  the  truths 
of  religion  but  is  negligent  of  them,  and  through  laziness 
or  preoccupation  in  other  things  fails  to  put  them  into 
practice.  Indifferentism  is  a  thing  which  has  to  be 
overcome  by  argument,  while  indifference  can  only  be 
overcome  by  persuasion,  or  by  a  determined  effort  of 
the  will.  In  arguing  with  an  indifferentist  we  have  to 
convince  him  of  the  importance  of  true  belief,  and  try 
to  instil  true  belief  by  our  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  necessity  of  religion  ;  while  with  an 
indifferent  man  our  only  argument  is  to  appeal  to  the 
belief  which  he  has  got,  to  show  him  the  logical  incon 
sistency  of  not  putting  it  into  practice,  and  the  impor- 
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tance  of  doing  so  in  order  that  he  may  fulfil  his  duty 
and  attain  his  proper  end  in  life. 

FREE  SERVICE. 

I  mentioned  that  over  and  above  our  strict  duty  to 
God  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  extra  service  which 
we  could  render  freely  without  any  obligation.  Let  us 
go  back  on  this  point.  All  human  actions  are  divisible 
not  merely  into  two  but  into  three  sets  :  (1)  those  which 
are  positively  virtuous  ;  (2)  those  which  are  positively 
vicious,  and  (3)  those  which  are  simply  neutral  ;  inno 
cent  in  themselves,  but  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 
This  third  head  refers  to  the  ordinary  actions  of 
sleeping  and  eating  and  walking  and  working  and 
amusing  ourselves  in  a  harmless  \vay.  These  we  are 
free  to  do  or  not  to  do,  unless  some  special  circumstance 
comes  in  to  make  a  difference.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  sometimes  our  duty  to  work,  or  to  walk,  and  some 
times  our  duty  not  to  work  or  to  walk  ;  and  for  this 
extra  reason  we  must  act  or  abstain  accordingly. 
Similarly  it  is  possible  to  sleep  so  long  as  to  neglect  our 
duty,  to  eat  or  drink  to  excess,  and  so  on. 

Then  again,  such  indifferent  or  neutral  actions  can  be 
made  vicious  when  done  for  an  evil  purpose,  or  virtuous 
when  done  for  a  good  purpose.  In  this  way  they  can 
become  a  means  for  the  service  of  God  or  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  intention  with  which  they  are  per 
formed. 

But  there  is  also  a  certain  difference  between  good 
and  evil  actions  which  must  be  noted.  An  evil  action 
is  one  which  must  never  be  done,  no  matter  under  what 
provocation.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  virtuous 
acts  which  we  can  perform  but  which  we  are  not  obliged 
to  perform.  God's  law  is  :  "You  must  void  all  evil. 
You  must  also  do  a  certain  amount  of  <joocL  But  you 
are  not  obliged  to  do  all  possible  good"  The  reason  is 
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because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  good, 
and  no  man  is  capable  of  doing  it  all.  If  he  could  do 
it  all  he  would  have  to  be  infinitely  good  like  God. 
Hence  God  fixes  our  duty  in  virtue  at  a  minimum, 
which  we  are  bound  to  perform  ;  e.  g.  we  must  praise 
and  reverence  and  thank  him  to  some  extent  ;  we  must 
pray  to  him  to  some  extent  ;  we  must  sometimes  sacrifice 
ourselves  in  charity  for  our  neighbour,  and  do  something 
to  help  him  in  his  necessities  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  All 
this  is  necessary  service  which  we  cannot  leave  undone 
without  sin.  But  beyond  this  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
good  we  can  do  ;  and  if  we  do  it,  this  is  free  service 
which  is  specially  pleasing  to  God.  A  human  master 
is  sufficiently  pleased  if  his  servant  does  just  what  is 
laid  down  as  his  duty  ;  but  he  is  immensely  more 
pleased  if  the  servant  out  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  does  more.  Similarly  with  God,  who  is  sub 
stantially  satisfied  and  pleased  if  we  do  our  strict  duty, 
but  is  immeasurably  more  pleased  if  we  go  further  and 
practise  additional  virtues  out  of  love  and  devotion  ; 
out  of  a  feeling  that  God  is  infinitely  good  and  deserving 
of  all  service  we  can  possibly  render  him,  and  in  fact 
infinitely  more  than  we  can  imagine  or  conceive.  When 
a  man  takes  up  this  .higher  line  of  virtue  out  of  a 
religious  motive  he  has  entered  into  the  way  which,  if 
followed  consistently  and  wholly,  will  qualify  him  for 
becoming  "  a  saint." 

We  have  thus  far  established  the  necessity  of  reli 
gious  worship  and  service  in  general.  The  further 
question,  What  particular  form  of  religion  is  the  right 
and  proper  one  to  adopt,  will  receive  its  answer  in  the 
second  part  of  this  series. 

[THE  END.] 

Imprimi  potest.  Imprimatur. 

H.  BOESE,  S.  J.,  ^  HERMAN  JTTRGENS,  S.  J., 

Sup.  Reg.  Archbishop  of  Bombay. 

Bombay,  March  10th 

[See  next  page. 
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